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Meetings of Societies. 


mmnecan ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10°. Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, October 11. 


APPALACHIAN Mountarn Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. July 
1& Pield Meeting, Waumbeck House, Jefferson, N. H. 
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SATURDAY. JULY 1. 1893. 


This number of THE COMMONWEALTH is issued 


from its new and commodious quarters, No. 120 Tremont 


Street (Phillips Building, Room 628). 


The paper to-day also puts on an entire new dress of clear, 


| handsome type, and the Willcox M'f’g Co., formerly the 
Fa 


| Rapid Printing Co., does the typographical and mechanical 


| work in its always creditable manner. 
These improvements are to be followed by others, which 


| the constant increase in subscr iptions and in public | favors 


renders necessary and proper. 





TO-DAY. 


There is something about every Commencement Day 
which makes one say that never was any other so fortu- 
nate. Wednesday, at Cambridge, was blessed with per- 
fect weather. People who want to see Lions were made 
happy by the sight of Robert Lincoln, the mysterious 
Mr. Olney who had no photograph for the press, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Dr. Keane, Bishop Lawrence, Mr. Burn- 
ham, and how many more! ‘The President was more 


| happy than ever in his Latin notes on the heroes of the 


day. Mr. Horace Davis, who had come all the way from 
California to preside at the dinner, made a most agreeable 
Amphytrion, and the Alumni were pleased to hear that 
Alma Mater is seven hundred thousand dollars richer than 
she was a year ago. 





The sudden suspension of the coinage of silver at the 
mints of India, with the purpose of demonetizing that 
metal and substituting gold as the standard currency, has 
made a bad situation worse in this country. The world’s 
product of silver last year was 152,000,000 ounces, of which 
the United States purchased 54,000,000 ounces outside of 
the silver used in the arts, which is estimated at about 7,000,- 
000 ounces. The consumption by India was 45,000,000 
ounces, which was coined. This makes the United States 
and India combined use 106,000,000 ounces of silver pur- 
chased last year, leaving 46,000,000 ounces of silver for 
use in the arts of the other countries of the world. Now 
that India steps out of the market for silver, leaving the 
United States the only large purchaser for currency pur- 
poses, the drop in the price of metal is such as to make a 
decidedly unpleasant commotion. 





Indeed, the value of the silver dollar, considered as 
bullion, is now less than ever before; it is about 56 cents, 
and no one knows what it will be to-morrow. But it must 
be acknowledged that the United States is better off than 
India. Here the silver dollars and the paper dollars are 


'as good as the gold dollars, for Uncle Sam stands ready 


to exchange one for the other; and the ‘fact that the 
United States Treasury has only about one dollar in gold 
for every eight dollars it promises to pay in gold makes no 
difference —the gold will be there to redeem the promise 
whenever any one asks for it. The faith of the American 
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IDg. October 10. 
Boston Society o 


ela 8 ¥F Crvit Encrverers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
v reet. 


: Next regular meeting, September 20. 
nae Soctery oF Natura, History. Natural History 
tec os Boylston Street. The Museum will be closed until 
a ection donated by the Boston Mu’eum has been accom- 
ated With cases and rearranged. 


em uU , 
*8TON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meet ing, October 10. 


Gey 

ren = THEOLOGICAL LrpRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 

pr rs umes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
gM. » Saturdays to 4,30 P. M. 


— 
ACHUSETTS HorricuntuRAL Society. Horticultural 


i,T 
* remont Street. Saturday, July 1, Exhibition of Flowers, 
18 and V egetable. 


Mr SEUM > 
OF Five A: i : 
Exhibition pA RTs. Copley Square, Print Department: 


en dar merican Engravings and Etchings, to remain 
sition. ng the continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo- 


New 
ica. AND HisToRIc-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
reet. Next regular meeting, October 4. 


_Secrery OF ARTs 
. Mass. Institute of Technol Next 
Meeting, Oc tober 12. sy: endl 


*STONIAN SocteTy. Old State House. Next regular meet- | 


people in themselves is the sheet-anchor of the country in 
| such a financial squall as that which has just blown up 
\from the East. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker stepped boldly outside the 
beaten path in his Phi Beta Kappa address on Thursday, in 
laudation of athletic sports in connection with the higher 
education. No one needs to plead for public recognition 
or approval of these sports to-day; they have this in full 
|measure. But General Walker went further in his analy- 
sis of the relations of physical culture and intellectual devel- 
opment, and suggested the inquiry : “ Whether this remark- 
able outburst of enthusiasm for physical development and 
for the perfecting of the human body is not related, per- 





nlth. 


be SIN vine 


in wrestling, not inferior to those which it gave to the 
author of an accepted tragedy, was the same nation which 
carried the arts, and especially the plastic arts, to the high- 
est point of perfection ever attained. If, indeed, there is 
believed to have been a vital connection between thes e 
manifestations of Grecian life, who shall say that the re- 
markable enthusiasm for physical training and the intense 
interest in athletic contests which have been so suddenly 
developed in our country may not be clearly seen a gener- 
ation hence to have accompanied, and that through no ac- 
cidental association, the elevation of art to a far higher and 
nobler place than it had before occupied in the thought and 
affections of our people.” 


By request of some of our subscribers, we publish on 
another page an old public document known as_ the Declar 
ation of Independence. This document is very often. 
quoted ; it is more often referred to without quotation ; and 
it is the thing of which cannon and belts and firecrackers 
will speak with a great deal of emphasis all over the coun- 
try on Tuesday next. But how many of our readers would 
know where to place their hand upon a copy of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, in their own homes, on their own 
Ten to one,they would have to hunt 
through some old school-books, and not find it then. We 
print it to-day, so that they may have it handy for Tuesday 
next. 


book-shelves ? 


The act of Gov. Altgeld of Illinois, in pardoning the 
three Chicago Anarchists — Fielden, Schwab and Neebe — 
undergoing imprisonment for their share in the riots of 
1886, is widely condemned by the press of the country, as 
it deserves to be. There is a distinction to be made in the 
matter of condemnation, however. ‘The Chicago news- 
paper which laments that the murdered policemen should 
be so soon forgotten, and others over the country which 
grumble because vengeance is unsatisfied, do not express 
the sound sentiment of the American people. It is not 
revenge that is wanted; it is example and warning and 
prevention; and if this end has been served by the pnnish- 
ment already inflicted upon the convicted Anarchists, 
reasonable men should be glad to see the survivors released 
to enjoy what is left to them of life in freedom, hoping 
that they may yet turn to good citizenship as the best and 
happiest manner of conduct. 

It is because Gov. Altgeld goes out of his way to re- 
pudiate these very sentiments, that his act should be con. 
demned. He released the prisoners, not because the pur- 
pose of their imprisonment has been aecomplished, but be- 
cause they were the victims of a merciless and ferocious per 
secution pressed by the officers of the law in the name of 
the people. This he sets forth in a message of such length 
that, if it were printed in this journal, it would fill nearly 
five pages. He declares that the jury was packed and 
selected to convict; that the jurors were not competent, 
and the trial, therefore, was not a legal trial; that the de- 
fendants were not proved guilty of the crime charged in 
the indictment; that the judge was either so prejudiced 
against the defendants, or so ‘determined to win the ap- 
plause of a certain class in the community, that he could 
not and did not grant a fair trial. 





All this is not only offensive; it tends to shake con- 
fidence in the ability of men possessing the inherited 
eharacteristics and the early training of Gov. Altgeld and 
the-Chicago Anarchists to assimilate American ideas. 
The Anarchists start on the basis that all government, of 
the people or of a tyrant, is an abomination. Gov. Altgeld 
shows quite as plainly that he cannot understand the 
authority of a government of law administered under the 
forms which have approved themselves to men of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. But it is not likely that any great 





haps vitally and intimately, to the growth of a feeling for 
And he went on to say: 





art in this new land of ours.” 
No classical scholar will for a moment admit that it was 


¥ 
i 
pm accidental coincidence that the nation of the Old World, 


ness, which showered honors upon the victor in running or 





which pursued athletics with the most passionate eager- 





barm has been done by the release of these men. Gov. 
Altgeld’s message has no standing alongside the unani- 
mous decision of every court of justice up to the Supreme 
! Court of the United States; and as for anarchism, the 
demonstration at Chicago seven years ago was its culmina- 
tion and its fall in America. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


JUNE 24. 

Who tarries afar from his wife, in a many-oared vessel, 

One month only, is chafed in spirit, so long as the gusty 

Storms of the winter and furious water detain him from 
nied — Homer. 

JuNE 25. 

June 26. “He brings to the planting of potatoes as 
much thought and care as if he were writing an immortal 
poem. — Besant, of the elder Jefferies. 

June 27. “People in grand villas scarcely ever have 
anything worth eating on their tables.” — Jefferies, in 
Amaryllis. 

June 28. “When we remember that we are parts 
of a spiritual kingdom, all thoughts of loneliness disap- 
pear.” 

June 29. “It is in-doors, sir, that kills half the 
people.” — The Game-Keeper. 


“ Punctuality is the politeness of monarchs.” 


Jung 30. “Half our troubles never come.” — Bulwer. 





AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the eminent Bohemian musician 
who has come to this country as a head of a Conservatory 
of Music in New York, surprised everybody a few weeks 
ago by announcing his purpose of creating an American 
school of music based on negro melodies. “I am now 
satisfied,” he said, “that the future music of this country 
must be founded upon what are called the negro melodies. 
This must be the real foundation of any serious and origi- 
nal school of composition to be developed in the United 
States. When I first came here last year | was impressed 
with the idea, and it has developed into a settled convie- 
tion. These beautiful and varied themes are the product 
of the soil. They are American. These are the folk-songs 
of America, and your composers must turn to them.” 

Dr. Dvorak has been in this country less than a year; 
but he seems to have absorbed the modern American spirit 
in one, at least, of its characteristic manifestations. The 
idea that we, a new and great people, must have some- 
thing new and peculiar to offer the world at every phase 
of our development is essentially American. If national 
characteristics do not come of themselves, why, they must 
be invented. For a long time we have been satisfied with 
the distinction of bigness. Nature gave us the longest 
rivers, the tallest trees, the greatest waterfalls and the 
broadest lakes in the world; we have added the highest 
buildings, the longest railways, the largest farms and the 
most enormous accumulations of wealth in private hands. 
Now we reach out for distinction in directions less materi- 
alistic. We have set up a good many new religions pecu- 
liar to America. We have sometimes thought that the 
long-sought ‘American novel’ had come and that the 
establishment of an American school of literature was in 
sight. Now it is an American school of music to which Dr. 
Dvorak points. 

But can such things be made to order? There must be 
castles before there can be ruins; and we are a very young 
people yet. Whatever lies back of us. in America is not 
of us but of other races. We have inherited nothing 
from the soil. The America of to-day is not the America of 
the past. We are just beginning to get a glimpse of what 
that past was; and what we are finding is relics and ruins 
stretching back into an antiquity beyond that of the Bibli- 
cal Adam. Our fathers called the red Indians aborigines ; 
but back of them stand the mesa dwellers, of whose de- 
scendants Dr. Fewkes writes so appreciatively; back of 
them, the men who worked the Lake Superior copper 
mines with tools that are to-day the puzzle of mechanics 
and engineers; back of them, perhaps, the mound-builders ; 
and who shall name the place, in the long past before his 
tory or even tradition began, held by that people, one of 
whom carved the Napa image? 

Civilization in America is a thing of yesterday. It has 
nothing to do with America’s past and it takes nothing 
from that past. It has not even grown from the soil on 
which it flourishes. It is an importation in all the essen- 
tial features of its culture. Especially is this true of all 
that pertains to art in any of its forms. The broader and 
stronger growths of society have indeed blossomed and 
borne fruit as would have been impossible in any other 
land; they were planted in congenial soil and atmosphere ; 
but the seed of these American ideas was brought across 





the water so late as not more than two and a half centuries 
ago. 

And then there has been no chance, even in these two 
centuries and a half, for the development of a distinct 
racial character. The country has been populated, not by 
the growth and multiplication of amy one race, or even 
of one dominant race, but by the immigration of men of 
all races. The America of today is a conglomerate, and 
it may be centuries yet before complete assimilation and 
the perfection of the type is reached. When that day 
comes, perhaps there will have been accumulated the 
material on which an American school of art, of literature 
or of music can be based; unless, indeed, that day shall 
see the ‘federation of the world’ in which racial distinc- 
tions must be weakened if not obliterated. 

The negroes, on whose melodies Dr. Dvorak would 
found an American school of musical composition, are 
recent immigrants like all the rest of us. They are no 
more Americans than the rest of us; and, to judge by the 
strength of the hold which barbarous superstitions have 
upon this race, itis fair to say that the music in which 
their emotions are expressed is more likely to be remin- 
iscent of Africa than characteristic of America. In 
their original habitat, the negroes are not a musical race. 
The understanding of melody seems to have been devel- 
oped in them only on the Western Continent. So far, 
their songs may be called indigenous; but indigenous only 
as agrafted fruit might be so called. And I fear that Dr. 
Dvorak includes under the general term ‘negro melodies’ 
much that has not even this right to that title. It is yet 
difficult to differentiate with exactness the songs of the 
Fisk and Hampton singers and the ballads of Stephen C. 
Foster and the Christys. 

The more reasonable expectation is that American 
musi¢e will develop as music has developed in other lands, 
through the genius of invention of individual composers, 
drawing their inspiration whence it may come. 


As yet, 
we have not evolved a national song. 


‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ goes to a popular air of three-juarters of a cen- 
tury ago; ‘God save the King’ has been made to do duty 
as ‘America’ for as many years; and when the lyrist of 
the Confederacy sought a song to fire the Southern heart 
to the conquest of independence, he set ‘Maryland, My 
Maryland’ to the German student melody, ‘ Tannenbaum, ’ 
which we know as‘ 
that we 


Lauriger Horatius.’ Is it conceivable 
shall find the National Anthem of 
among negro melodies, either real or imitation? 


America 


Freperick E. Goopricn. 


TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS. 





The public hears, in one way and another, of different 
clubs which are organized under what the elect call the 
Wadsworth mottoes, which are the nineteenth century 
statement of faith and hope and love. The four Wads- 
worth mottoes are: * Look up and not down; Look for- 
ward and not back; Look out and not in; Lend a hand.” 
But I suppose it may be quite probable that the general 
public has very little idea of what these clubs undertake, 
or of the variety of their ministrations. 

Very simply stated, the thousands upon thousands of 
them which exist over the world, under one and another 
name, are simply so many efforts to train young people 
to habits of public spirit, or to enable older people to 
combine for purposes of public spirit. The work of these 
clubs, therefore, is as wide as human need is; and the 
daily correspondence at their central office, which I have 
the pleasure of seeing, is one of the most interesting 
pictures of the varietiés of human life all over the world, 
and of enterprises for its improvement, sometimes on lines 
of pure personal duty, and sometimes in wide, compre- 
hensive movements. The contrast between two letters 
which came under my eye last week is so interesting that 
I print the substance of those letters here. They show at 
the same time how certain it is that “ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,”’ and that those who want to make the 
world a better and a happier world will find their oppor- 
tunity. 

The first of these letters is from a large business 
centre in a state west of the Mississippi, the second is 
from the outskirts of a factory town in New England. 
They came to the central office of the clubs in answer to 
the wish of that office that a report, at least annual, may 
be made to it from each club which shall give some idea of 
the lines of its activity. 


“Our club is called the Working Woman’s Lend-a- 
Hand Club, but its membership is not confined to working 
women; we have a few bright young girls from homes of 
competence, and a few ladies with time and means at their 
command. The bulk of the membership, however, con- 
sists of wage-earners who adopt the Wadsworth Mottoes, 
and agree to lend a hand in any way possible, not only to 
our own members, who may be ill or out of employment or 
otherwise in need of a friend, but to all unprotected girls, 


JULY; 
especially the younger ones and those who may bo 
from home. ita, 

“We are of many occupations, as follows. 
book-keepers, book-binders, clerks, cooks, 
domestics, dressmakers, housekeepers, jewelers, kins 
gartners, milliners, nurses, operators in tobaceo Neti, 
box factories, and woollen mills, physicians, Photogra j 7 
students in high schools and business colleces. — 
phers, teachers in country and city schools, the, 
principal’ of a woman’s college, and saleswomen +. 
goods, notions, millinery, shoes, and furniture 
church affiliations include ali denominations, anq — 
resent eight nationalities, besides representatives from 
parts of our own country. ' 

“ With all these diversities, we have had yoy one 


artist, 
Cand Y-Makery 
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agreement in matters of club management (the man e 
ment being vested in the girls themselves) and pot ba 
rel among the members has ever come to our know}, a 
On the contrary, it is often remarked that the harmees 
good-will, desire to be helpful to others, and ability «, ies 
all together for acommon good, ignoring all diff, tenes 
material to that particular work, are in themselyes a 
fication of all the time and thought and mone, 
organizing and carrying on this club. 

“A young girl of a well-to-do family says: + Wh,, 
joined the Lend-a-Hand Club, which I did mer ly beraus 


some of my friends joined, I had never come in cons. 
with poverty or suffering, had never thought of }y 
any one else, never saw any one who needed help ; 

eyes have been opened. Now, when I go up and dow, 
every day, I look at people differently. If they an 
wonder if they are sick, and if they look sorrowf il 
tressed I wonder what troubles them, and if ther 
thing / can do to help.’ 

“ There is from year to year an evident gain amon 
the membership in the matter of realizing personal pes ‘ 
sibility, in greater judgment as to the manner and kind 
help to be rendered, and a general alertness to find oon 
tunities for usefulness. In addition to this steady 
of Lend-a-Hand principles among the girls, you w 
glad to know,I am sure, that the influence of ty 
upon the community is being felt more and more ¢» 
year as a distinct power for good. 

“ A business man in the wholesale trade, who wane; 
bill-clerk, said, ‘I want to employ a young woman wk) 
not only capable but trustworthy; I want a Lends!» 
girl.” An editor who needed a private secretary « 
want a number-one stenographer who can be triste 
will give first-class wages to one who is satisiacor 
have twenty-one applications for the place, but wait to hear 
from you. 


¥ 


Whom you recommend can have the pla 

“ A young man of high social position, meeting aouhe 
on the street corner, said : 

“* What are you making up to that little Miss (. fe 

“ B. (gruffly) ‘ What business is that of yours?’ 

“A. ‘Don’t you know she’s a Lend-a-Hand girl’ 

“B. ‘What difference does that make?’ 

“A. ‘ You'd better not fool with the Lend-a-Hand girs 
Haven't you found that out yet? 
women behind them on the watch |’ 

“When this conversation was repeated to us ¥ 
thanked God and took courage, believing that every ye 
more and more women will see it to be their duty to le’ 
the watch ’ for the protection of the young girls who com 
within their range. 


There are too mam 


Every year’s experience adds | 
firm conviction that the best work is preventive work, a 
this year we have started an organization among the 
girls over twelve years of age, known as ‘The Junior 
which gives great promise of future usefulness. ” 


The second letter gives the following reports '™ 
individual members : 

I helped my mother wash the dishes. 

I tended the baby and fed the hens and browgit® 
some wood and some coal and some water. 

I helped Nora make the beds and fold the clothes 

1 gave Maud some of my candy and orange. 

I fed the hens for my mother. 

I found my granny’s glasses and wiped them for her 

I washed the baby’s face and gave him a ride. 

I fed the dog and combed his hair. se 

I gave Maggie Bates my big apple, and kept “° 
one. 

I helped Maud to get some wood and coal. 

I washed some bottles for Mrs. Eliot, and took 
Willie while she went down town. 

I gave Mary Bates some candy. 

I helped to pick some beans for my ote" 
the baby out in the cart. 

I fed a poor cat that came to our house. 

I went to the store for Mrs. Sullivan. 

I helped Frank bring in some wood and ©o* 

I dusted the chairs for my mother. 

I cleaned the baby’s finger-nails. 





Maggie LaGarde, aged seven. 














want 


we 
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{took Katie’s rubbers to her when it was raining, so 
she would not get her feet wet. 

: | helped to wash the school desks for Miss Gowdy. 

| helped pick a boy up that had fell down and hurt 
himself. 

[ sewed my mother’s apron, and tended the baby while 
nother went to church. 

| washed the dishes for my mother. 

[ helped to bring im the coal and wood. 

I gave part of my candy to a little girl who was crying 
and she stopped crying. 

| picked up chips for my mother and Aunt Mary. 

| helped my father carry home some bundles. 

[ rode the baby out two times for Mrs. Eliot. 

| gave a little boy a cent to put in the bank. 

I piled up wood for my father. 

| carried the milk to Mrs. Brown. 

| went to the store for my grandmother. 

I fed Katie’s cat when it cried. 

| made up my own bed and helped Maggie make up 
hers. 

[helped dress a doll for the little baby near me. 

Vaud LaGarde, aged six. (One week's record.) 

[helped Morrill Brown carry water for his mother. 
Then I led the blind man down to the store and brought 
him back. 

Joe Smith had a large pail of water and he spilled it 
od eried, and I took it and went to the well and brought 
+ full for him. 

| took the paper over to Mrs. Lindsay's for Miss 
|baisy. 

I weat up in town for my mother and then right away 
again for Mrs. Eliot. 

I washed the dishes for my mother. 

1 seen the blind man getting lost in the street and 
brought him home. 

| swept up the floor for my mother. 

I minded the baby for Mrs. Eliot. 

I brought Mrs. Bates a pail of water and then went to 
the store to buy her some soap. 

Etta Dunham hit me in the head, and I didn’t hit her 

wk, nor call her names. 

I went down town for my teacher. 

| helped my mother to make up the beds. 











Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath ; 
His fingers held the. pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ; 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone. 
His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more, 





Sept., 1782. 


HANDKERCHIEF MOODEY. 


A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN OF THE PAST CENTURY. 

The Rev. Joseph Moodey, sometimes called Handker- 
chief Moodey, pastor of the Second Church at York,Maine, 
was the only son of the celebrated Samuel Moodey, pastor 
of the First Church in York. He was born in the year 
1700, the year of his father’s settlement. His mother was 
Hannah Sewall, born in Coventry, England, the only 
daurhter of John Sewall, who emigrated to America at a 
later date, and whose five sons became 
England. 


residents in New 

Joseph Moodey, at the age of eighteen, received the 
honors of Harvard College, and for fourteen years he was 
a very useful and active man in civil life, being for some 
years Clerk of York and Registrar of Deeds for the County. 





I took care of Johnny Eliot while his mother went to 
the meeting. 
| washed the dishes when it was Maggie's turn, and let 
vo out skating. 
[helped the blind man bring home some bundles. 
Bella Lancewood, aged ten. (One week's record.) 
Epwarp E. HAte. 





“TOLL FOR THE BRAVE.” 


The loss of the Victoria recalls to every one the ter- 
rible loss of life on board the Royal George, one of the 
finest ships of her time in the English Navy. It was on the 
ith of August, 1782, that the Admiralty received news of 
the loss of the ship at Spithead. 
hundred tons, and had been Admiral Kempenfelt’s flagship 
that summer in his cruise in the West Indies, when the 
English engaged Count DeGrasse and took him prisoner. 


She was a vessel of one 


The account of the day says : — 

“The ship was careening at Spithead, and many of her 
guns being removed to one side, some of her upper ports 
‘eing open and near the water’s edge, a gust of wind over- 


set her, and she went to the bottom with about four hun- | 
ired of her crew, and, it is supposed, at least as many | 


women and children. The captain and two lieutenants, 


with about three hundred men, are saved; but we are very | 
rry to learn that Admiral Kempenfelt was among the 


& 


number of those that perished.” 


It was on this occasion that Cowper wrote one of his | 


best odes, which we copy below. Cowper wrote an admira- 
le version of the ode in Latin, of which the first verse is : 
“ Plangimus fortes. Periere fortes. 
Patrium propter periere littus 
Bis quater centum ; subito sub alto 
Aequore mersi.” 








ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 
(Written when the news arrived.] 
To the March in Scipio. 
Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 


Fast by their native shore ! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


| care, industry and correctness. 


| In each of these offices he has left ample testimonials to his 
He was also Judge to the 
| County Court when but thirty years old. 
His father that he become a 
preacher, as he was possessed of superior talents and was a 
man of eminent piety. ‘The importunity of his father pre- 
| vailed, and in 1732 a church was gathered in Scotland, a 
| part of York township, so called from having been settled 
by Scotch families; and Mr. Moodey, being warmly solic- 
ited to take pastoral charge of the same, resigned his civil 
| offices and was ordained. His wife, Lucy White, was the 
daughter of a clergyman of Gloucester, Mass., and together 
they worked among the people of Scotland for seven years, 
living in a lovely spot on the river bank, where their chil- 
dren were born, and still inhabited by their descendants. 
On the death of his wife, Mr. Moodey fell into a melan- 
choly state, from which his friends in vain sought to arouse 
him, although the people waited three years for his re- 
covery before calling a successor, thus showing their love 


was desirous should 





and reverence for this good man. His great ‘ spirituality 
and solemnity in prayer’ caused him often to be invited to 
join in devotional exercises and to preach occasionally, but 


he always regarded himself as ‘unable,’ a mere ‘shadow ’; 


until one friend suggested he might there be a mouth for 
This pleased 
Mr. Moodey, and he often went from house to house pray- 


his friends to express their desires through. 


| ing fervently. 

Like his father, his faith was remarkably strong. In 
his father’s pulpit while he 
A day 
been appointed in York, to 
pray for the surrender of the enemy, Mr. Moodey prayed 
In the first part of the prayer, he 
| besought that the enemy might be given into the hands of 
and then he turned and offered up thanks to 
After- 
ward, by comparing dates of the events at Louisburg, they 


1745 he had been supplying 
was absent as chaplain of the army at Louisburg. 
| of fasting and prayer having 


| for about two hours. 


our forces; 
the God of battles for what He had done for us. 


| were found to be correct, the surrender occurring at that 
moment; and this remarkable prayer became a matter of 
history. 

He used to cover his face with a handkerchief when in 
| melancholy mood, but sometimes would let his friends see 
lhis face, ‘shutting his mild blue eyes. He boarded for 
‘some years with one of his deacons, giving up house- 

keeping, and spent most of his time in praying for or with 
others, quite secluded from the world. In early life while 
out shooting deer, he had accidentally shot a beloved 
young companion, and this event came back to his over- 
wrought and sensitive mind in later days. It has been a 
question whether it was not possible that his father made 
'a mistake in urging him to undertake the work of the 





ministry. Had he continued in his former profession, he 
might have lived a longer and more useful life. 

In his early days he had a strong attachment for Mary 
Thist, afterwards the wife of Sir William Pepperell; but 
his marriage was a happy one. He left three sons: Samuel, 
the famous Preceptor of Dunmere Academy’ ‘ who talked 
and dreamed in the beloved Latin tongue’ and who died a 
bachelor ; Joseph, who cleared a large farm near the sea, 
at York, and who left numerous descendants (the writer 
being one of them); and Thomas, whose descendants still 
occupy his homestead at Scotland (York, Me.). 

Mr. Moodey died suddenly, and the event was attended 
with some remarkable circumstances. He had inherited 
the family gift of singing, and during his sad days had 
ceased to sing; but the day before he died he spent alone, 
and in his room was heard singing, among other hymns, 
the 17th of First Book of Watt’s Collection : 

“ Oh foran overcoming faith 
To cheer my dying hours—” 

He did not ieave his chamber that night, and in the 
morning was found dead in his bed. History says, ‘He was 
a man of a tender spirit and of the deepest piety ; and 
though he labored under this affection of the mind, yet 
when he did not feel overcome by it, his conversation was 


commonly cheerful and edifying.’ He did not always wear 


the handkerchief thrown over his head in the latest years, 
and he was only 53 years old when he died. 

The following is the inscription still to be read on his 
head-stone : 


Here lies interred the body 
of the Revd. 
Josern Moopry, 
Pastor of the Second Church in York ; 
An excellent instance of knowledge, learning, ltingenuity 
piety, and usefulness. 
Was very serviceable as a Schoolmaster, Clerk, 
Registrar, Magistrate, and 
Afterwards as a Minister. 
Was uncommonly qualified and spirited to do good, and ac- 
cordingly has highly esteemed and greatly beloved. He 
deceased 
March 20, 1753. 
Aged 53 years. 


Although this stone may moulder into dast, 
Yet Joseph Moodey’s name continue must. 





EGYPT IN CHICAGO. 


Gen. Charles W. Darling of Utica sends to Rev. Dr. W. 
C. Winslow of Boston this piquant and enticing account of 
the Cairo Egyptological Exhibit at the World’s Fair : — 

It will afford you interest to know that the idea of an 
Egyptological exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was conceived by an Egyptologist named Masconas, and the 
Egyptian company formed for such purpose May 19, 1892,* 
This 
organization is certainly entitled to much credit for the 
excellent fac-similes presented of ancient Egyptian temples, 
tombs, mummies, etc. The management of the whole 
affair appears to be under control of a committee of super- 
vision, and the monuments selected for exhibition admir- 
ably illustrate the best periods of Egyptian art. 

The tomb of Thi, 5th dynasty, is beautifully decorated, 
and its sculptures have been reproduced with considerable 
accuracy. The tomb of the Sacred Bull presents the last 
renaissance of Egyptian art, under the Ptolemies, about 60 
B.C. The mummies represent the skill of this race, in 
mummification, in the 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st dynasties, 
dating from 1800 B. C. to 1070 B. C. 

In point of fact, the entire exhibition, with its tombs, 
temples, Cairo street, camels, donkeys, and veritable Egyp- 
tians, clearly gives the beholder a good idea, not only of 
modern and ancient Egyptian history, but of the hiero- 
glyphie language connected with the religion of a people, 
whose knowledge of the arts and sciences far exceeded 
that of civilized races in more modern times. The temples 
and the dark recesses of their rock-cut tombs were illu- 
minated by a smokeless light unknown to the men of to-day, 
and by what occult, power the vast monolithic monuments 
were transported from the quarry to distant places, none 
can now tell. The stone drill and the saw, without which 
the modern artisan could do no effective work, were tools 
with which the ancient Egyptian were perfectly familiar, 
as proved within the past ten years by the researches of 
Dr. Flinder’s Petrie, one of the members of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ably represented all over the world, 
and now represented most faithfully in Boston by one who 
bears your honored name. 

I think you will agree with me when I say that the 
study of Egyptology will form a never ending source of 
enjoyment to the student. To persons of cultured taste, 
who can spare the time and money to visit Egypt, a fund 
of information would be furnished which could never fade 
from the To those individuals who cannot under- 
take the journey to the land of Pharoahs is reserved a trip 


originated through the exertions of George Pingalo. 


mine. 


* Long before this date, Dr. Winslow conceived an exhibit 
similar to the above, with additional scientific characteristics 
and corresponded extensively with the exposition officials and 
with his foreign friends, and the failure of the exposition to 
make an approp riation alone defeated his project.—Ep, 














4 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








to Chicago and a visit to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Words cannot give an adequate conception of all the 
remarkable objects of attraction here to be seen, and lan- 
guage is too feeble to give utterance to a description of the 
stupendous work which even the great city of New York 
could never have undertaken, and carried out in such per- 
fection. 


TO THE CANARY BIRD. 


BY JONES VERY. 

I cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears, 
Who make of thy lost liberty a gain; 
And in thy tale of blighted hopes and fears 
Feel not that every note is born with pain, 
Alas! that with thy music’s gentle swell 
Past days of joy should through thy memory throng 
And each to thee their words of sorrow tell, 
While ravished sense forgets thee in thy song. 
The heart that on the past and future feeds, 
And pours in human words its thought divine, 
Though at each birth the spirit inly bleeds, 
Its song may charm the listening ear like thine, 
And men with gilded cage and praise will try 
To make the bird, like thee, forget his native sky. 

MRS. DE LAIX’S INDECISION. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
{ From Once A Week, by Permission.) 

There were six caps to be trimmed, and by some acci- 
dent Lucinda had bought ribbon enough for only four. 

Mrs. De Laix was not so very sorry. She would not 
for the world tell Lucinda that she did not fancy that 
shade. Rather than have Lucinda suspect it she would 
wear all the caps in turn, till she could craftily be rid of 
the ribbon and get more. As this was to be so, she deter- 
mined to go down town herself for the ribbon for the other 
two. And, lest she should wound Lucinda, she took Clara 
with her. 

She determined to try Stearns’s shop, which is at the 
corner of Temple Place. 

So she waved her hand and stopped the electric car. 
The street was horribly crowded. But the car stopped at 
just the right spot, and Mrs. De Laix and Clara worked 
their way through the crowd of passengers to the door. 
But when they came there Mrs. De Laix said : 

“Clara, dear, I think I will go on to Whitney's. I 
believe Lucinda bought her ribbon here. I should like to 
see that nice woman at Whitney's to thank her for the 
crochet needles.” And then to the car conductor: “I am 
very much obliged to you; but I believe we will go on to 
Winter Street.” 

Alas! it was not soeasy. The South Boston cars, 
which had been waiting for their turn at the curve, were 
now running in. Mrs. De Laix’s car had lost its right of 
way. It was fully two minutes before the South Boston 
carsran through. And then only could Mrs. De Laix’s car 
and Clara’s start again. When they started—well, it is 
not two hundred yards to Whitney’s, and they were there 
in a minute. Half the people in the car had to leave at 
that corner. Mrs. De Laix and Clara left. They were 
not more than half an hour in buying satisfactory ribbon, 
fair and square. And it will not be till we have read six 
chapters of this little tale that we shall meet them again. 


Readers in that small section of the world which under- 
stands the transit arrangements of Boston will know that 
the stoppage of that particular car at the corner of Temple 
Place delayed not only the passengers in it, but the pas- 
sengers in twenty or more cars behind it, which had to 
stand in what in Boston we call a ‘ block’ — a quarter-mile 
of cars waiting — until that South Boston procession could 
hurry by. In these cars there were some six hundred 
persons, each of whom lost from his day’s work one, two or 
three minutes, as it might happen. It is with the fortunes 
of two of these persons, and with other fortunes connected 
with theirs, that this story has to deal. 


When the late Mr. De Laix died, he left his property, 
half a million dollars more or less, to a trustee, to pay to 
Mrs. De Laix the income, in monthly payments. It was 
admirably invested, so that, one year with another — even 
in these days so wretched for capitalists — Mrs. De Laix 
received two or three thousand dollars on the first of every 
month from her faithful friend Mr. Mahsteff. His father 
had been a clerk with Mr. De Laix at St. Petersburg. 

But such high interest means constant watchfulness. 
On the other hand, constant watchfulness was the delight 
of Mr. Mahsteff; and, on this very afternoon, two cars 
behind Clara and Mrs. De Laix, he was in his car, on his 
way down town to a meeting of the committee of the bond- 
holders of the first mortgage on the K. and LL. Railroad. 
His friend’s investment in these bonds was so large that 
his presence of necessity would control the action of this 
meeting. Indeed, at all the previous meetings of this little 





syndicate he had been, of course, chairman, and had, in 
fact, directed the whole procedure. At his motion, indeed, 
it had been determined that the Boston bondholders should 
act together, and that all their bonds should be sold or 
held, when the moment came, by one order. 

When, at last, Mr. Mahsteff’s car arrived at Scollay 
Square, he looked at his watch to find that it was already 
four o’clock, the moment for which the bondholders had 
been summoned on his own motion. He leaped from the 
car tocall a cab. Alas! no cab. He lost a minute by 
running back to the Museum. Alas! nocab there. He 
must go on foot—he who had not run since he strained 
his sartorial musele. Perhaps he should meet a cab, or 
overtake No, poor Mahsteff, no such luck. It is 
fully six minutes past four when he arrives at the double 
elevator in the lofty Exchange Building. 

Can that be Mr. Snapp who leaves the descending 


one! 


elevator just as Mr. Mahsteff ascends by the other? Im- 
possible! They cannot have adjourned ! 
But alas! they have adjourned. From a dull office 


boy, who pretends to know nothing, and perhaps does 
know nothing, Mr. Mahstaff learns that, ‘at four precisely, 
Mr. Snapp had called the four gentlemen present to order. 
In a moment he showed that he represented a quorum of 
bonds. In two minutes more he had voted,the others doubtful 
and yet non-resistant, that a telegram should be sent to Den- 
ver, before the close of business there, to accept the terms 
of the D. P. & J. road, for the purchase of this block of 
bonds. Then he had said he would carry the telegram 
himself, that it was only two o’clock at Denver and there 
would yet be time. 

Clear enough it was that faithful Mr. Mahsteff had 
been sold, as well as his bonds and Mrs. De Laix’s. He 
thought of this, he thought of that—of an injunction 
here, of a‘combine’ there. But his adversary had not 
and Mr. Mah- 
steff and his friends had been given over, by Mrs. De 
Laix’s unfortunate indecision, to the tender mercies of the 
great railway wrecker of the Rocky Mountains. 


been thinking merely, he had been acting ; 


In the electric car next but one behind Mr. Mahsteff 
had been sitting and dreaming Alfred Skimpole. Alfred 
was a tall, pale boy, growimg six inches a year, whom his 
father was trying to make practical by intrusting him with 
the humblest detail of his office. He was an affectionate 
boy, and he wanted to do right. But to-day, as he came 
Brookline with an errand for his 
father, he had seen, for the first time since October, a red- 
crested nut-hatcher; and he had not refrained — perhaps 
need not have refrained — from the pleasure of crossing 


in from their home in 


Muddy Brook in pursuit, to see where she was building. 
All papa had bidden Alfred do was to take the parcel to 
the Boston office before four and give it personally to Mr. 
Reddiman. Alfred knew his watch was a little fast, and 
he would have ‘ plenty of time,’ as dreamers always expect 
to have, and as they never do have. 

As the electrics went and stopped, as one woman and 
another conversed with the conductor before she came on 
board, even Alfred’s dreams began to take a somewhat 
dismal color. He looked at his watch more often and 
more. He persuaded himself that it was six minutes fast, 
not four. At last he was so nervous that when they 
arrived, at length, at Winter Street, he left the ‘shebang’ 
altogether, and, with speed, for which nothing but the six 
inches’ growth of last year prepared, ran down the middle 
of the street, cursed by teamsters and cabmen. He 
arrived breathless on High Street, a minute and a half 
after Mr. Reddiman had gone. 

“Said he would be back at five. 
no longer. 


Said he dussn’t wait 
Said perhaps ye father ‘ad sent um heself, 
Said perhaps et was no matter. Said he would be back at 
Such were the oracles of the porter who was left 
in charge of the office. 


five.” 


Alfred Skimpole’s father was the celebrated head of 
the engineering firm of Skimpole, Adgers & Hornblende, 
to whom had been intrusted by the city of Boston its 
case, to be brought before Mr. Cleveland’s Commission on 
Harbor Improvement. The commission had the last of its 
many meetings that day, and took the pleasant boat for 
New York and Washington that night. On the boat between 
Fall River and Boston the three members —one of whom 
was from Texas, one from the State of Washington and 
one from Philadelphia — drew up their report on such doc- 
uments as they had. They were rather annoyed that 
the city of Boston had given them so few reliable statistics. 

The statistics were in the parcel which Alfred did not 
give to Mr. Reddiman. 

The parcel arrived in Washington late at night on the 
next day, after the report of the commission had been pre_ 
sented. 

Mr. Reddiman and Mr. Hornblende and Mr. Adgers 
and Mr. Skimpole made twenty visits to Washington as 
the summer passed, hoping to get a supplementary report 
presented, explaining that the claims of the city of Boston 
had not been properly attended to by the commission. 
Such a supplementary report was at last got in, as the 











JULY 1 

reader may remember, in the last year of Mr. a K 
second administration. But alas! the River and an 
7 


Bill was then well forward, and although, at ty, oe 
in the morning, a desperate effort was made to bring - 
amendment, the Senate threw it out on a « nferenrs — 
the appropriation was never made. 
It is to the lack of this appropriation, joing, 
unfortunate sinking of two coal barges in the nox cris; 
points of the harbor, that the steady decline in the hi 
and coastwise commerce of Boston for the eng , . 
nineteenth century and in the beginning of oe 
was due. 


1 with 4, 


the tWenties 


If the Recording Angel would give us an opportuni: 
to look at his day-books and ledgers, so that we could ‘ ; 
the reader what happened to five hundred an: ninetye : 
other people in the twenty cars which were }e\q len " 
that eventful afternoon, the stories would be interesrin 


. 2 c; as 
are all stories of human life. But the space of One 
Week is limited, so that these two specimens must be tak 2 

VaAer 


as an illustration of what happened to all. 
There was John Sidney, on his way with q \, 
bouquet of flowers to see Alice Vernon, before che took 9 
carriage for the train to Mount Desert. Joh) go, 
missed her, and, in fact, never saw heragain. Bef ¥ 
summer was over she had given her hand, a; 
her heart also, to Wallace Carruthers. 
There was Dr. Morton, whose cab had by 
who was on his way to meet Dr. Fothergil! jp 


i let 


at East Boston. Morton is a courageous person, 


ways presses forward ; but he missed the proper fer, 
the driver of the carriage waiting for him at the do, 
posed that he would not come, Morton was too ate 


consultation, Fothergill missed the proper arte: 
patient died. 


Y., al 


There was poor old Johanna Stevenson, with her hy 
of clean clothes, on her way to the Benedict Club, | 
soul, she came in too late, and the porter was eros 
her. 


3 wi 
He said Mr. Whymper had waited til! the Jast » 

and then had gone without one of the shirts which 
promised. 


she | 
Poor Whymper, I am sorry to say, though 
was the worst dressed man at the Round Button (ly) 
it met. His spirits were depressed through the whol 
ing, and he made an unfavorable impressio: 


upon } 
Threadneedle, who was watching him all the time. 
Mr. Threadneedle engaged, for his confidential 
keeper, that other man, whohad come from a Wester 
lege, and who cheated him and his of all that belo : 
them before five years were over. 

All such incidents are at the service of the writ (& 
the ‘ Spider’s Web, ’ ‘ Two Tales,’ and other persons wy 
are on the lookout for plots for their stories. Ther 
plots enough for stories, if only we would keep our « 
open, and if we would only ask ourselves what follows « 
what might follow, on the different contingencies of dail 
life which we are pleased to call commonplace. 

As for Mrs. De Laix, with whom we bezan, she wé 
Clara went happily home from Mr. Whitney's. She be 
seen the nice woman at the counter, and had had a plea 
ant conference with her. It was true that Mr. White 
had not established the shop, intending that half an how 
should be given to such friendly talk across the counter 
between nice and rich old ladies and hard-pressed womes 
clerks. But such things happen, and _ in this case it hap 
pened. Mrs. De Laix was never very prompt or quick ™ 
such conversations. 

She and Clara went home, and for a few days succeeded 
in concealing the new ribbons from Lucinda. When ‘ 
caps eventually appeared, Lucinda expressed a proper § 
prise at the shade of ribbon, which she had not seen be! 


we 


and Mrs. De Laix, on the whole, enjoyed her triump! 
But alas! she enjoyed this triumph as the lady # 

head of a Southern plantation might enjoy her success" 

baking a batch of cream cakes, when he: husband at 


nounced that the cotton-worm had got into th 
that there would not be a boll of cotton in th autams 
Mr. Mahsteff had kept secret for a week or two the '* 


sale of the bonds to the Denver wreck-master. Then ™ 
had been obliged to confess to Mrs. De Laix that on © 
first of June he should not be able to pay her a0y" 
dends. He said, however, cheerfully, that she must " 


lect that, however these Western securities _ 
than half her fortune was in real estate in Boston, a0¢™ 
it was in those parts of Boston about which ther 

no contingency in the future. He told her that i 
wanted money for her summer expenses he ©0¥ 
advance it to her on a mortgage of some of het 
property. But Mrs. De Laix, ei: 
enough in bank to carry her down to Boar He ad, a 
earry Clara and Lucinda, and all the others ¥'° | 

the habit of making their summer holiday we 
was not in that summer, and it was not in the next rs 
that Mrs. De Laix saw what happened, we" ™ 


of course, ! 


tors 
a 


property was swamped by the Denver spect” 
was it for two years that she knew what was g0!75 © 
pen when the coal barges sank in Boston Harb 


. and @ 
aitu 
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- m and Portland. for the book will be decorated with illustrations and maps, 
as well as portraits. 
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« trade of that city was transferred to the harbors 


But, as year passed after year — particularly after poor 
ur Mahsteff went home one night perplexed and troubled, 
found dead in his bed the next morning, because 


was tO 
anu 


\ of blood had stuek in the wrong place in the back of 
"seek — Mrs. De Laix’s outlook on the world appeared, 

t herself, optimist as she was, darker and darker 
sith each She did not sell her elegant 
. on Commonwealth Avenue, although it was taxed 
a jy, and she had nothing with which to pay the 
” She did not sell it, because there was nobody in the 
{who would buy such a castle. 


new day. 





Half the houses on 
mmonwealth Avenue had signs on them, indicating that 
for sale. 


they were But even these signs were becoming 


jegible under the stress of weather since the time when 
se had been placed there. And as you passed in the 
vening you saw that there was no longer electricity or gas 
the parlors of the chambers. There was only a snuffy 

in some basement, which was inhabited by the keeper 
che house, who was waiting in the hope — not very san- 


that a purchaser might appear. 
Eventually, however, any question of sale was settled 
shen the of the town, doubtful 
i meet the annual necessities of 


authorities how they 
their city debt, 
ed the house and pretended to sell it at a sheriff’s sale. 


Ves, De Laix could not remain in it while an auction was 


a0 


zon, and, after conference with such of her friends as 

i not emigrated to Europe or gone to Denver or to other 

es to escape the destruction which was settling down 

e city of their birth, she determined that she and 

,and Lucinda must leave the house which, as she 
«id, had always been fatal to her. 

[here were a great many houses open to her. There 
wae ber sister’s in Canada, there was her brother’s in the 
She had cordial letters from her uncle in 
Valparaiso, and a proposal was made to her that she 
dould make a long winter visit in Paris with a lady who 
ws acquainted with the second Madame Mackay. But 
ji these invitations involved ready money. Ready money 
vas the first thing which had disappeared in Mrs. De 


Fiii Islands. 


x's calculations. The very little that she had was 
eded for postage stamps to pay for this distant corre- 
pndence; and Lueinda and Clara had always been 
ependent upon her for their pocket money and for the 
nolest millinery bills which they contracted from year to 

irs. De Laix, Clara, and Lucinda, the minister of 


burch, and the president of the sewing society 

rhieh was connected with that church, had, therefore, one 
conclave, on the day before the sheriff’s sale was to 
place in her mansion. It appeared that in old pros- 
perous times Mrs. De Laix had made herself a life mem- 
erof the Society for the Protection and Care of Old 
lates who Had Known Better Days. It proved that 
‘tom this life membership it resulted that she had a right 
name an inmate once every four years. It proved that 
m the last twelve years Mrs. De Laix had never named 
wer inmate. The society maintained an agreeable home 
athe heights of Dorchester, and yet there were not a 
grat many people living in this home. For some reason 
ther the persons who had lived there had gone to other 
paces. They had found spending money, and they had 
urepted Mrs. 








pted the invitations of their Valparaiso friends. 
 Laix would gladly do the same, but she had no spend- 
“Zmoney. It was therefore determined, quite readily on 
‘se part of all persons, that she should name herself, and 
‘ra, and Lucinda as the three inmates for the home. 
““ Miat alternoon, with the scanty remnants of their 
“ung and afew photographs which reminded them of 
ihe past, established themselves in 
parlors of the institution. 


{ 


‘ 
iy 


they the pleasant 
The next morning they occupied themselves in putting 
heir rooms to rights, and in laying in the neat drawers 
f te *ureaus and wardrobes the articles of their clothing. 
” Mrs. De Laix took out the six caps, which still remained, 
ag the history of which this little story began, her 
~~nten was called to the difference between the gray 


one and the lavender of another. 
‘ara to her. 


ons of 


She called 


Cla my i 

lara, my dear,” said she, “do you remember the day 
we bought these ribbons ?” 
nd Clara said she did. 
Clara,” said 
umes wish that. 


when 


A 





Mrs. De Laix, “do you know I some- 
instead of going to Whitney’s that day, 


Thad boneh+ + ‘ 
| bought the ribbon at Stearns’s.” 





The career of the yee 
siaes ar er of the late Sir Richard Burton, the distin- 
~ ‘aveler, was perhaps the most adventurous and 


Tothantic of ane TE ° . 
: ““ ot any Englishman of the last generation. He 
* an enc 
sel, lar, He kno j 
le knew and had seen more of dark Africa than 
Men, and 


w that } ‘more of Mohammedan lands than any man, 


“shed shortly } 


ost 


color. 


will in the main be told in Sir Richard’s own words, and 
should throw fresh light on his very striking character. 


breeze laden with heavy odors, dissolves upon the cooling 
earth in dew. 


circling grass, sighing, “ He loves ; he loves me not.” 


J 2 . 
yelopedic scholar, and much more than a 


tis biography, by Lady Burton, which will be pub- 


5 








It will be full of color, indeed, in a double sense, 


The first part of the story, it is said, 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 








BY MABEL VON WALDSTEIN. 
{ From the New York Times.] 


“IT saw the sweetest tlower wild nature yields, 
A fresh-blown musk rose ; *twas the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer.” — Keats. 


The twilight lingers yearning for rosy dawn. The 
The ox-eyed daisy drops her petals to the 


From out the hedge the coral trumpets of the honey- 
suckle declare its sweetness and the jewelled humming- 
bird pauses before it, vibrant. 

The vesper sparrow ceases, and next the wood thrush ; 
one final ripple from the bobolink, a whistle from the chat, 
and then a nighthawk and the booming frogs alone disturb 
the silence. Low in the west the slender crescent moon 
gives precedence to Venus, the evening star. 

Beneath, from out a bed of emerald leaves, slowly un- 
folding, perfume clad, a queen comes forth, the first June 
rose. 

The brown moth, flitting, bears away the news through 
the 


signal it, and perching in his tree, remotely sociable, his 


garden, field and lane. Across swamps the fireflies 
own breast flushed with joy, the grosbeak murmurs it 
throughout the night. 

A fire opal bars the east at dawn; before the prism 
changes the herald tanagers in red and black are speeding 
through the trees, and tinkling bobolinks in every field pro. 
claim the climax of the sylvan year, the birth of the first 
rose. 

Over the land, in flower and fruit, pulses the rose blood, 
The well-fed 
ruddy, pitted face, declares himself a cousin; the ripening 
The 


apple, self-important, hesitates, remembering his beauty 


claiming relationship. strawberry, with 


cherry speaks for the pear, the plum and quince. 
lately gone. ‘The swaying canes of blackberries and rasp- 
berries wave snowy wands in homage, and in the springy 
field, where fleur-de-lis betray the sluggish stream, the 
white, take 
courage and cries out, ‘“‘ We too, we too, are kin.” 


timid meadow-sweet, in spires of pink or 


Then rings the matin song from all the feathered clan 
that camp in bush and grass and tree; the red thrush 
leads the hermit thrush and mourning dove contraltos, 
sopranos, the robin, oriole, and bobolink for tenors, the 
song sparrow and wood thrush, with cuckoos and laughing 
high holes singing base. The catbird, going through every 
tone, mimics and jeers, and the green warbler adds his 
little prayer: “Oh, hear me! hear me, St. Theresa.” ‘This 
is their pean of joy, their perfect song, before the nesting 
cares and scorching suns weary and silence them. 
With bird notes mingle the flower voices in language of 
quaint days when flowers served as speech between shi 
lovers, and each young maid, tending her garden, lived and 
The flowering almond spoke of hope, the 
bluebell nodded constantly, the vigorous arum, ardor ; the 


dreamed in it. 


white poppy, closing with early shadows, sleep; the pansy, 
But roses, whether 
they be red or white, pink-hearted, yellow, double, single, 
all sing of love, the changeful melody of many keys. 


thoughts; the larkspur, fickleness. 


Young Cupid once (for so the legend runs) kissed a 
Alas! lurked a 
To still his ery of rage, his mother 


red rose, and in its heart put love. there 
bee that stung his lips. 
strung on his bow a swarm of bees, and set their stings up- 
on the rose’s stalk in punishment. So love and roses stil] 
are beset with thorns. 
The wild rose, simple-hearted love, starring the unmown 
edge of fields and rocky banks, comes first, before its 
paler sister of the swamp unfurls, or yet the hardy little 
bush that loves the sun has budded. 
The slender-stemmed musk rose at evening only yields 
The maiden 
blush, well veiled in green, says: “If you love me you 
will find it The moss “f stand 
confessed.” 
The banner rose, streaked red and white, means war, 
in memory of Lancaster and York, and the long-spiked 
Carolinian, bristling, cries, “‘ Dangerous is love.” 
The sprayed white bridal rose says, “Happy love.” 
The sensuous damask, mother of Eastern attars, echoes 
‘‘ Love, I love”; and the eglantine, rose of sorrow, drop- 
ping its fragrant leaves like tears, whispers, “I wound to 


its fragrant charm and is capricious love. 


out.” bud answers: 


heal.” 
Who only knows the winter florists’ rose, the growth 
of forcing steam, knows not the poor man’s rose, the lover’s 


riage token of the earth to June. 


the graveled path. 
edged with violet, yellow laced with crimson, and white, 


rose, the free gift of the sun, the dew, the air, the mar- 


sweetest and keep the longer, picked with the dew upon 
them. 
ming of light and sun-sweet wall flowers. 
weeks ago, in keen crisp air, you gathered primroses and 
violets. 


But yesterday the tulips greeted you with brim- 
A few brief 


To-day the air is languorous and heat trembles above 
Look at the painted iris, royal purple, 


with patrician veins of blue, each feathery stamen tipped 
with molten gold. The spikes of foxglove, whose spotted, 
hairy throat allures the bumblebee. The hardy poppy, 
borrowing Mephisto’s name and cloak, burns inthe bor- 
dering grass, next masses of clove pinks, pure white and 
The tall blue larkspur, with stalks of mimic 
bees, completes the tri-color, while giant peonies might 
pose as roses for Gargantua. 

Oh, roses! roses everywhere ! 


fringed. 


They leap into your 
arms and fill your basket, hat, your upturned gown, and 
falling all in riotous heaps bestrew the ground. 
No prim, set standards, pruned like parasols, but 
honest bushes, hanging branch on branch, clean-leaved, 
with lavish bloom. The Jacqueminot must give you half- 
closed buds — his flowers flatten soon beneath the sun. 
Will you have darker? Here is Xavier Olibo and Dr. 
Dombrain clad in velvet, and yet one more Camille Rohan, 
in crimson, black, and double to the core. 

is half as 
Here’s Paul 
Neyron, he opens back too far; Gloire de Margottin is a 
better shape, and Anne de Diesbach bears a perfect globe. 
Will you have blushing pink? Here’s Captain Christy 
Silver Queen. Will you have buds? Here are 
pink and white, both mossed, and another still, a tight- 
curled sea shell, all bereft of thorns. 


You shall have pink ones, too. No rose 


much a rose as the great deep-cupped pink. 


and the 


For pure white clusters we must beg of Madame 
Plantier, who vies with the coquette —des blanches. Pass 
by the yellow Persian, for its saffron disks smell ill, and 
gather instead the eglantine, both for its leaf and flower. 
Here by the trellised wall are nameless guests, relics of 
simple days when roses bore no royal names, and cuttings 
from a neighbor’s bush spread east and west. 

The cinnamon rose, with brownish bark and dull red 
spicy flowers; the red rose of Provence, with long hooked 
thorns, whose blossoms were made in rose cakes and con- 
serves, and next, the rose of a hundred leaves, with full, 
pink orbs and the frail, yellow briars, with thorns like moss, 
and semi-double flower. 

In times when Gothic art followed in stone the teach- 
ings of the trees, the rose was wrought in vast cathedral 
walls to be a window; the Rose of Heaven, whose vitreous 
petals were symbols of blessed souls. 

Who is there but can conjure up sweet memories with 
a rose ? 
Perhaps it may recall a wild-rose hedge, smothered by 
elder flowers, where children came in recess time and 
posies made and tied with pliant grass and played at ring- 
a-rosy in the fields. 

Perhaps a cottage home in a far-distant land, where 
bees hived and white jasmine strove with Gloire de Dijon 
roses in the thatch, and life was sweet until the mouths out- 
grew the bread and parting came. 

Or, yet, an old New England garden blooms again 
before the misty eyes. The house, yellow and white, with 
olive blinds, a pillared porch and narrow, high-backed 
seats, a honeysuckle training up one side to meet a prairie 
A straight, flagged walk down to the picket gate, 
bordered by myrtle and stiff zebra grass. Syringas by the 
fence, a strawberry shrub and lilacs grown to trees. 

About the porch some tender plants in pots, an oleander 
and an orange tree in tubs, while drumming on the win- 
dow panes and peeping in golden laburnums hung. The 
great stone chimney, whose hearty breath needed no aid 
from chimney pots or tiles, sheltered a myriad swallows, 
who, poising high in air, dropped surely to their nests and 
whirled aloft again, like spirits of the wind. 

A box-edged walk leads to the garden gate half choked 
by woodbine, while within rude nature overruns New Eng- 
land thrift. Johnny-jumpers peered between the stones. 
Snowballs and weigelias almost hid a fallen apple tree, 
where indigo birds built nests. Lupins and London-pride, 
nasturtiums, touch-me-nots grew side by side with fennel, 
thyme and rue. Catmint and radishes, with tender lettuce 
heads, were next to bouncing-bet, sweet peas and China 
pinks. And roses, pushing suckers out, walked freely all 
about the place and gathered thick about the moss-grown 
sun dial, where a robin built. 

Perchance a recollection still more dear may rise. A 
gift of roses with the thorns picked off, a walk in summer 
ways, but not alone. The choosing of a rose such as 
Lothair received from Corisande, then bridal roses. 

Oh! calm June days that overflow the night, and brief 
June nights that yield another day. Oh! rose of June that 
day and night breathes hopeful love. Close in the starlit 
garden ; far on the wood-dark hill, where arching eglantine, 
r ising its crown of thorns over lone graves, whispers, “I 


rose. 








Into the garden, quick, do not delay! Roses are 








y D. Appleton & Co., ought to be full of 





wound to heal,” and shares its vigil with the whippoorwill. 
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THE GREAT REMEMBRANCE. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


{Extracts from the Poem read at the meeting of the Society of 
the Army of the Potomac, in Faneuil Hall, June 27, 1893.) 


Comrades, the circle narrows, heads grow white, 
As once more by the camp fire's flaring light 
We gather and clasp hands, as we have done 
These many, many years. So long ago 
A part we were of all that glorious show— 
Stood, side by side, ’neath the fierce battle-sun— 
So long ago we breathed war’s thunderous breath, 
Knew the white fury of that life-in-death, 
So long ago that troubled joy, it seems 
The valorous pageant might resolve to splendid dreams. 
But no! Too deep ’tis burned into the brain ! 
As well were lightning-scar by summer rain 
Washed clean away, when stroke on blinding stroke 
Hath torn the rock, and riven the blackened oak, 
How oft as down these peaceful streets we pass 
All vanishes save, lo! the rutted grass, 
Wrecked caissons, frightened beasts, and, merciful God ! 
The piteous burden of the ensanguined sod ! 
Yet not all terror doth the memory save 
From war's emblazonry and open grave: 
In glimpses, flashing like a meteor’s light, 
We see the army marching in the night : 
Or, look! a thousand tents gleam through the black ; 
Or, now, where quick-built camp fires flame and crack, 
From blaze to shade men stretch o’erwearied limbs, 
Chant songs, or wake the hills with chorused hymns: 
Or, ere the dawn makes pale the starry dark, 
The fiery signals, spark on trailing spark, 
Write on the silent sky their still command, 
While the huge army moves, as by a single hand. 





So long ago it seems, so long ago. 


Behold, our sons, grown men since those great days — 


| the associate editor has been properly cajoled, I shall take 


| attractive. 
| that quality. 


| Boston boyhood seventy years ago. 


| imputation by not belonging to any school. 
‘tainly makes most of the scenes described by him — even 
| some very absurd ones — delightfully real to his readers. 


ing the reading, actually believe that the events narrated 
| were matters of fact? 





LITERATURE. 


A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD. 


A New Enaianp Boyrnoop. By Edward E. Hale. New 


York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

There is some natural delicacy in criticising a book in 
a periodical of which the author is an editor. But as Dr. 
Hale is for a few days at a safe distance from home, and as 
8 
the slight risk that remains. t 

A large part of this book has already been published in | ¢ 
the Atlantic Monthly, and probably everybody who has 
been so fortunate as to catch a glimpse of any of its para- 
graphs has read a portion of them; and if he has read uny 
portion, it may be confidently asserted that he has read 
all he could get hold of, at least once. It is not much, nor 
is it anything novel, to say of this work that it is very 
All of Dr. Hale’s writings are affected with 


i 


But in this volume we have not only a 
e 


charming style, but a fascinating subject, There is boy- 


hood ; more than that, Boston boyhood; and still better, 


( 


I do not know whether Dr. Hale belongs to the school 


, 


of so-called ‘ realistic’ writers — very likely he escapes that 


But he 


cer- 


Take his Brick Moon, for instance; did any one ever read 
that story who did not occasionally, if not constantly, dur- 


The only chance for such an illu- 
sion in the present volume is that many a reader may fancy 
that he remembers these very events, and that he was per- 
sonally concerned in them, though his life began not half- 
way back to the period implied, and though he may never 
have been within five hundred miles of Boston. Next to 
the enjoyment of an actual Thanksgiving is that of reading 





Born since the last clear bugle ceased to blow 

Its summons down the valley; since the bays 

Shook with the roar of fort and answering fleet — 

Our very children look into our eyes 

And find strange records, with a mute surprise, 

As they some curious traveller might greet 

Who kept far countries in his musing mind, 

Beyond the weltering seas, the mountain walls behind. 
And yet it was this land, and not another, 

Where blazed war's flames and rolled the battle-cloud. 


Land that we love! Thou future of the world! 
Thou refuge of the noble heart oppressed ! 
Oh never be thy shining image hurled 
From its high place in the adoring breast 
Of him who worships thee with jealous love! 
Keep thou thy starry forehead as the dove, 
All white, and to the eternal Dawn inclined ! 
Thou art not for thyself, but for mankind, 
And to despair of thee were to despair 
Of man, of man’s high destiny, of God! 
Of thee should man despair, the journey trod 
Upward, through unknown eons, stair on stair, 
By this our race, with bleeding feet and slow, 
Were but the pathway to a darker woe 
Than yet was visioned by the heavy heart 
Of prophet. 


Comrades, see, the fire burns low, 

And darkness thickens. Soon will our brief part 
On earth forever end, and we shall go 
To join the unseen ranks; nor will we swerve 
Or fear, when to the silent, great reserve 
At last we ordered are — as one by one 
Our Captains have been called, their labors done, 
To rest and wait in the Celestial Field. 
Ay, year by year, we to the dead did yield 
Our bravest. Them we followed to the tomb 
Sorrowing ; for they were worthy of our love, 
High-souled and generous, loving peace above 
War and its glories; therefore, lived no gloom 
In this our sorrow ; rather pride, and praise, 
And gratitude, and memory of old days. 

A little while and these tired hands will cease 
To lift obedient, or in war or peace — 
Faithful we trust in peace as erst in war ; 
And on the scroll of peace some triumphs are 
Noble as battles won, though less resounds 
The fame, as deep and bitter are the wounds. 

But now the fire burns low, and we must sleep 
Ere long, while other eyes than ours the vigil keep. 
And after we are gone, to other eyes 
That watch below shall come, in starry skies, 
A fairer dawn, whereon in fiery light 
The Eternal Captain shall His signals write ; 
And shaken from sleep, and gazing at that sign, 
On shall the mighty Nation move, led by a hand divine 


Who that has a 
human heart, be he boy or old man or of any intermediate 


| the account of such a day by the author. 


age, does not coincide with Dr. Hale when he says: ‘ Of 
| those first Thanksgiving Days my memories are simply of 
| next day after the first 


undisguised delight. I wonder now that I did not die the 
of them from having eaten five 
times as much asI should have done. But there seems to be 
|a good Providence which watches over boys and girls, as 
| over idiots and drunken people. This is sure, that | have 
| survived to tell the story.” Similarly calculated to awaken 


a responsive assent is his description of ‘ Election’ and 


‘ Independence’ 
The delight which this book furnishes will not be lim- 
ited to any one class of readers. The old Bostonian will 
some thrilling experiences ‘ 


days. 


live over again in these pages 
children and youth will find great entertainment in the 
vivid representations; while all men and women of any 
age who like a good story will get it here, and will do 
something more than ‘ partly believe it.’ 

There is also in these pages that which to some, though 
possibly not to all, is of more value than Ihave yet in. 
timated; namely, much information concerning the wak- 
ing of Boston; perhaps not the Boston of the future, nor 
even altogether of the present in its total aspect; but the 
Boston that was before its original stock had gone out into 
the suburbs and the vacancies had been filled with elements 
of alien character. What has been unique and laudable 
and any way superior about Boston is here largely ac- 
counted for; it is the most genuine kind of history. What 
is still better, we have here the making of Dr. Hale him- 
self. How he came to be the man he is, simple and yet 
versatile, broad and generous; having in him the joy of 
life and imparting that joy to others ; teaching others with- 
out exciting in them any suspicion of whathe is doing, and 
apparently—I have no doubt really—without knowing it 
himself. The springs of this character are here revealed 
incidentally and unintentionally, but actually. For such a 
life as he has lived we cannot conceive better early condi- 
tions. Heredity and environment were as favorable as pos- 
sible. Of course, it was possible to neutralize all these, in 
spite of what we are sometimes taught; but it would have 
been strange if such antecedents and such a boyhood had 
not given a notable and admirable manhood. 

Yet it is just here that one is disposed to object to some of 
Dr. Hale’s own pet notions, especially on the subject of educa- 
tion. His own constitution and the very natural methods 
which he pursued have resulted so admirably, that it almost 
seems to haveledto asovereign contempt for all artificial 
methods. No doubt, such methods, in many instances and 
perhaps in whole educational systems, have been carried to 
aharmful extent. Still, it is pretty certain that were all our 


all that, he does sometimes seem to assume 


Hume's TREATISE OF 


of which will be devoted to the presentation of 


especially for use in undergraduate instruction 


sketch of a half-dozen pages; and an intr xduction 


Criticism. 
skepticism was active more largely in his critical pl 
ophy than in his moral; “ we feel bound to 
charge of strict skepticism against his system at 
and to treat his ethics as we should that of 
writer belonging to that age.” 


ophy. 


HeATHER AND Snow. By George Macdonald. 


that his om 


uperb common-sense is also the COMMON-sense of } 


average man ; and this is certainly not the case. 


Gro. M. Stee, 





Moras; and Selections 
Treatise of the Passions. Introduction by )) 2% the 
Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. i Hyslop 
This small octavo volume is the first of a series « - 
, ‘ = & leadins 
ystem in the History of Modern Ethics.” 4, planned 

AN Ded, 


he editor states that the series will include Hobi 
‘larke, Locke, Hume, Kant, Hegel, and wi ag 


ll be fitted 
and stad 
n colleges. The plan is to include the more importan: 

aN 


portions of each man’s moral philosophy jn selections 
from one and another of his works; in some cases, as i 
the present volume, giving the entire treatise. bibliogrs 
phy of the works of the author is supplied ; a biographies 


James H. Hyslop of Columbia College. : 
The introduction consists of two parts: Preliminary 
)bservations on Hume's Skepticism, and Exposition onl 
In the former, Dr. Hyslop shows how Hume's 


jualify the 
MOY Other 
He then proceeds to 4 lone 


and careful exposition and criticism of the moral phils. 


Besides the complete Treatise on Morals. 


are selections from the Book of the Passions. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY. 


N for 
Harper & Brothers. ew York 


Dr. Macdonald is always at his best when his s 
Scotland ward. 


This, his latest tale, is among the 
happiest, if not, indeed, entirely the happiest of his revey 
efforts; almost entirely free from the didacticism whi 
so often and so greatly mars his work; telling a cont 


turn 


Cam 
The motif of the tale is the emaney 
tion of a young Scotch laird, the son of a brave ollie 


uously and cumulatively interesting story, with spirit 
and quaint humor. + 
from the trammels of cowardly conventionality and #¢ 
indulgence, by the influence of a great-souled, ome 


who, when he comes 


hearted girl of the people; 
manhood, gives herself to him as his wife. 
ters of the story are few, but 


Phe charse 
firmly and  graphicdly 
sketched; most striking among them that of Steenie, te 
peasant lad of clouded brain and noble heart, whose deat 
in the wild mountain storm is told with a wonderful powe 
and pathos. The book is well-named ; it is as wholewm 
and homely as the heather, as fresh and invigorating 
the Highland snows. 


BOOKS BY MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

Will you allow me to state through your columns tt 
Mrs. Potter Palmer would be glad to receive, for 
library in the Woman’s Building at the Exposition, a cop 
of every book written by a Massachusetts woman. bet 
one hundred have been sent out of the two thousand that 
should have been. The books can be sent by mail to te 
Librarian, Woman's Building, Jackson Park. The senier 
should send her address and a statement as to whetler 
she would like the books returned. The library is © ™ 
a permanent one, and nearly all of the States have proms 


to donate their books to it. 
Sarau E, Trreom! 
Chicago, June 22, 1893. 


NOTES. 

Some of Mr. Greeley’s letters, given in Mr, Joel Bet 
ton’s book, are startlingly characteristic. “Contrary ® 
what you would suppose,” he writes from Washing® 
April 7, 1856, “Clayton was perfectly sober ané Bel 
atrociously drunk at the time of their row in the Senate 
Bell was a little worse when he undertook ® 


an 


last week. 
apologize, if possible, than when he gave the insult” — 
Lawrence, May, 20 1859: “ Rain—mud most prolousé 
flooded rivers and streams—glorious soil—worthless Pp“ 
cians—lazy people—such is Kansas in a nutshell.” 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce The Mark in Bar 
and America, a Review of the Discussion on Early 4* 
Tenure, by Enoch A. Bryan, President of Vincesse 
University. The Mark is the primitive free #™ . 
governed village community, owning in commo® the = 
they till, which certain writers suppose to have * 














young people left to what is called nature for their train- 
ing, we shouldhave a vast deal of very unnatural culture ; it 


is not to be despised in the building of manhood, though sure- 


would be an educational system that would not educate. Art! 


- nei" eee aca 
terized the beginnings of English and Gene  e 
development. ‘This theory, after profoundly a 
| writers of English and even of American inst 


¢ . 7. +h) oot 
history, and becoming a commonplace alike a 
ly ¢ 





ly it must work with nature and not against it. I do not sup- 
*| pose that Dr. Hale would in any way deny this. But, for 








omists and socialists, has recently been serious} a 
|in question. Mr. Bryan has here summarised 


ade ° 


| icised the discussions, inclining himself upon the § 
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His book will be found of interest 

all who are interested in any of those sociological 
seustiots which are connected with the history of land- 
voiding, and especially to teachers and students of history 
wd economics. 

The familiar letters of Walter Scott, in preparation by 
tavid Douglas, Edinburgh, will be ready either in the 
wcumn or in the spring of next year. 


snother novel by Mrs. J. H. Needell, author of 
‘ton Ellicott’s Daughter, is to be published immedi- 
The 


Stephen 
ly in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
r . is Lucia, Hugh, and Another. 

Mr. Samuel H. Seudder’s Brief Guide to the Com- 
poner Butterflies is soon to be published by Henry Holt 
« Co. who will also bring out The Life of a Butterfly, by 


titl 


he same author. 

The popularity of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s dainty 
summer Series has caused a demand which will be met by 
he immediate publication of two volumes of the new 
eries, which appears this year in a somewhat enlarged 
snd even more attractive form. The first volume in the 
Sommer Series will be A Border Leander, a picturesque 
wie of Western incident and humor, by Howard Seely, 
the author of The Jonah of Lucky Valley, ete. The 
Faience Violin, a charming story, which Mr. William 
Henry Bishop has translated and adapted from the French 
‘ Champfleury, will also appear at an early date; and it 
wil be followed by Francois Coppée’s new book, entitled 
True Riches, and by a striking novelette by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, and other volumes, which will be bound in a dainty 
ol convenient style suitable both for summer reading and | 
for permanent preservation. 


). Lothrop Company announce that In the Wake of 
Columbus, by Special Exposition Commissioner F. A. 
Ober, will be ready to-day. The book was delayed in the 
press, the extra work put on the illustrations and the fine 
The book 
ledicated to President Higginbotham and others connected 
vith the Exposition Commission, who give it their highest 


{nish of the whole volume demanding it. is 


raise. 

In reviewing Helen H. Gardener’s first novel — Is This 
Your Son, My Lord ?—~Moncure D. Conway said, “ Another 
At the Inter- 
national Congress of Representative Women, held recently 
» Chieago, the desire to hear what Helen Gardener had to 
ay resulted in packed halls whenever she spoke, and in 
wpeated demands for her reappearance. Steps were at 
once taken to put her speeches made at this Congress, to- 
gether with other of her essays, including Sex in Brain, 
to book form to meet, in the readiest and cheapest way, 
demand for them. This book, entitled Facts and 
Fictions of Life, published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Moaroe street, Chicago, will be ready for the public about 
July 15. Already application has been made by the repre- 
wntatives of four foreign nations to translate this book 
into their several languages. 


thinker has been let loose upon the world. ” 


S&S & 


The first volume of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s new work, 
\ Political History of the United States, will be published 
early in the autumn by the Maemillans. 


lt would be altogether natural for Houghton, Mifflin & 
\o. to regard the Critie’s recent vote on the ten greatest 
American works as very discriminating, since seven of the 
‘en favored authors are on their list — Emerson, Haw- 


thorne, Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier. 


Gen. Lew Wallace’s novel, The Prince of India, is 
nearly ready for publication, and will soon be brought out 
The catastrophe of the book is the 
“sault and sack of Constantinople in 1453, and the entry 


y the Harpers. 


‘Mohammed II. into Sancta Sophia. 


More than 200 Virginian writers are included in the 
‘st of authors whose writings are dealt with in Prof. H. N. 
“gden’s fortheoming Literature of the Virginians. ‘The 


ork is to be in two volumes. 


The recent death of Gen. W. G. Hamley recalls a fact 


which probably has no parallel in periodical literature 
The general and his 


‘buted an entire number of the magazine. 


Dr. Gladden’s thoughtful book, Tools and the Man 


which discusses wisely and in the best spirit some of the 
most perplexing problems of our time, has already reached 


the third edition. 
The new edition of the works of ‘Mark Rutherford 


glad 
His 


‘ome time in one of the departments of the Admiralty. 


year in the Arctic regions, will soon be published by the 
Contemporary Publishing Co. of Philadelphia. 


cal Exposition at Madrid to Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson 


two brothers were all highly 
waned contributors to Blackwood, and on one occasion the 
‘ree brothers, in unconscious literary partnership, con- 


awakens new interest in that author. His readers may be 
to know that his real name is William Hale White. 
of te ome was one of the subordinate officials of the House 

emmons; and ‘Mark Rutherford’ himself was for 


A medal was awarded at the recent Columbian [istori- 


for her two archwxological books, Indian Myths and Masks, 
Heads and Faces. 


A popular edition of Mr. W. D. Howells’s The World 
of Chance will soon be published by Harper & Brothers. 
It will be uniform in size and type with the paper-covered 
editions of Mr. Howells’s novels heretofore issued by this 
firm. The cover is from a new design by Mrs. Whitman. 


Prof. Norton expects that the Life and Letters of 
Lowell, on which he is now working, will be published in 
September. 


The business of the Cassell Publishing Company, which 
is in the hands of a receiver, owing to the alleged defalca- 
tions of its president, is understood to be excellent, and it is 
believed that it will be continued. Within a week or two 
the investigations will be completed and a public statement 
made. This company is an offshoot of Cassell & Co,, Lim- 
ited, of London, and was at one time its authorized agent, 
but has no connection with that house now beyond a 
friendly one. About three years ago the new company, 
which is a purely American house, was organized with Mr. 
O. M, Dunham as president and Mr. W. H. Wagstaff as 
treasurer. 





The publications of the house are well-known, 
and their authors among the most popular. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s latest work, The Refugees, is 
about to be translated into German. The translation will 
first be used as a serial, and will afterwards be published 


in book form. 


The Académie Francaise has awarded the Gobert 
premium of 10,000f. to Albert Vandal for his work on 
Napoléon I. et Alexandre I. and the Thérouanne premium 
to Waliszewski for his book on the Tsarina Catherine II., 
Le Roman d’une Impératrice, an English translation of 
which is in the press of the Appletons. 


Dr. Thomas W. Parsons was probably more indifferent 
to fame and pecuniary rewards than almost any other 
poet of equal genius that ever lived. He wrote exquisite 
lyrics, and then apparently forgot them. A volume of 
his poetry, entitled ‘ The Shadow of the Obelisk and other 
Poems,’ will be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
the autumn. 


Laurence Ilutton’s tribute to Edwin Booth, published 
in Harper & Brothers’ Black and White Series, is illus- 
trated from original portraits furnished by Mr. Booth’'s 
family, and engraved for the first time for use with Mr. 
Hutton’s estimate of Mr. Booth’s life. 


Miss Larcom was never a very popular writer, though 
highly valued by those to whom her poems appealed. 
But she grew steadily in public favor, and the sale of her 
books was never so large as during the few months before 
and since her death. 


A copy of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s testimonials 
in applying for the Chair of History and Constitutional 
Law in Edinburgh University is a recently found curios- 
ity. He did not at all feel bound to follow precedent, 
for he announces, in a few words written on the title-page 
of the testimonials, that, being on the Continent, he can- 
not meet the electors, and therefore submits these papers 
for their perusal. His list of sponsors is certainly very 
imposing, yet little is said of his knowledge of constitu- 
tional law. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce that ‘Josiah 
Allen’s Wife’ has visited Chicago, and will give the results 
of her observations in a book entitled Samantha at the 
World’s Fair, to appear, with illustrations, in September. 


An uncut copy of Thackeray’s Virginians, in the original 
boards, has been sold in London for $150, that price being 
the consequence of the fact that it contained the following 
inscription in the handwriting of the author : 

“ In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 
All people have a right to their opinions. 
And many don’t much relish ‘The Virginians.’ 
Peruse my book, dear R.; and if you find it 
A little to your taste, I hope you’ll bind it. 
Peter Rackham, Esqre., with the best regards of the author.” 


Cherbuliez’s new novel, The Tutor’s Secret, which has 
elicited so much admiration abroad, is to be published 
shortly, by arrangement with the French publishers, in 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


, Robert Buchanan, who is a literary man himself, says 
that it is a bad thing to think scribbling the be-all and end- 
all of existence; and that for “ this and other reasons liter- 
ary people as a class are the very foolishest people in the 
’| world, and even great writers, rightly or wrongly so called, 
are often very little creatures, studiously bent on the 
meanest of all pursuits, that of ‘humoring their reputations.’ 
All this, of course, is merely my humble opinion, and is 
founded, moreover, on a very limited experience ; for I 
-| have known only two really sane men in my life—W alt 


MUSIC. 


Now Nature forms her notes in flowers, 
Sets song of grace in blossomed tree ; 

Enchanted voices haunt her bowers, 
Her soul a breath of melody! 


Her chorus chants in unison 
Delicious strains of lyric love ; 
Truth’s tender tones her heart has won 
From streams below and stars above ! 


Ah! list her lilies, they repeat 
Hope’s memory of peace divine ; 
The rose her bliss, while violet sweet 

Takes up the anthem’s holy line! 


Old ocean murmurs rich refrain, 
Dear babbling brooks sweet tenor sing; 
While joyous grass and sighing grain 
Keep time with bird on silver wing! 


Most wonderful the choir of God, 
Harmonious mirth of earth and skies; 

Where eagle soars, where man has trod, 
Love’s sacred psalms incessant rise! 


WIiLiiamM Brunton. 


AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


A rainy day isn’t so bad, after all, if it happens to be 
an army day, too. Through driving sleet, as through 
dawning sunshine, just as cheerily sounds the call of the 
old reveille : 

O I can’t get 'em up! 

I can’t get ’em up! 

I can't get ’em up at all! 

The sergeant’s worse than the private 

The lieut’nant’s worse than the sergeant, 

The captain's worst of all! 

O I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get em at all! 

—sing the morning bugles, clear and strong, and the 
bugler gives himself a shake to throw off the rain from 
the close-buttoned blue overcoat, and tramps sturdily down 
from the fort to officers’ row, to reiterate that reveille ‘can’t 
get em up’; while from the quarters of the Light Bat- 
tery, over yon by the gray sea-water, comes, in answering 
bugle-song, the sympathetic assurance that over there, like- 
wise, ‘they can’t get ’em up at all!’ 


* * 
* 


It is to be supposed, out of respect to discipline, that 
down at the barracks reveille is getting ‘em up, in spite of 
the pessimistic assurances of the bugler. But in officers’ 
row, we merely turn over in bed, after a single shivery 
glance at the chill of the early light and the whirl of the 
sea-mist, and, giving thanks to Providence that reveille 
can’t get us up, settle down cosily for a supplementary 
morning nap. 

** 
At breakfast—during which no calls remindgZusTof 
soldierdom, save that which adjures the ailing, from what- 
ever cause, to hie them to hospital, and 
Come and get, 
Come and get, 
Come and get your quinine pills! 
—an orderly looks in, to report that guard-mount 
will, from the inclement weather, be held within the fort; 
whereat, from the non-military breakfasters arises a little 
wail of “No parade! No music! Hang the rain!” and 
desolation prevails, which is partly lifted by an invitation 
to accompany the officer of the day on his weekly ‘ in- 
spection of quarters.” A moment later, we are facing the 
driving scud and the rioting wind; there is a salt sea taste 
on our lips; the long grass of the meadows by the outer 
ramparts is level in the dashing rain, yet shines as by some 
inner emerald light, vivid green through a world of gray. 
Gray sky, grayer sea, white-sown here and there 
with caps of foam; grim, gray walls of the old stone fort; 
everywhere chill, stern coloring ; brave, stern faithful- 
ness. 

*_* 
Inspection of quarters proves most entertaining. The 
mess-room first; every inch of tin and copper burnished 
to mirror-like brightness —O commend me to Uncle Sam’s 
housekeeping! — The inspecting officer takes up a silver- 
plated table-knife, and shows it, witha right soldierly 
grumble—* Instance of Governmental economy!” he says. 
«Gives us silver-plated knives and makes us no allowance 
for anything to clean ’em with. Bristol-brick, good 
enough for the old steel blades, won’t do. Private enter- 
prise must polish ’em, if anything does!” — Private en- 
terprise has evidently been at work ; the knives shine. 

+ * 

The dormitories are as speckless as the mess-room; 
everything folded to the last agony of straightness and 
smoothness. The ‘kit’ packed in the knapsack, as for 
field service. The inspecting officer pauses to note 








My Arctic Journal, by Mrs. Peary, the story of her 


Whitman and Herbert Spencer.” 


reprovingly that a boot-sole is projecting a twentieth of an 
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inch or so over the knapsack-top. One finds one’s self 
wondering if, some day, an inspecting officer, in a fatal fit 
of absent-mindedness, should ‘inspect’ the fanrily ‘ kit,’ as 
packed by his wife, preliminary to a vacation trip, what 
remarks he would make —and what would happen to him 
after he had made ’em. 

*,* 

Over the straight and neat little beds are tacked many 
pictures; in some instances ‘ferrotypes’—a form of 
photography only less terrible than its name —of kind, 
homely faces; in other instances, ‘cigarette’ pictures, of 
such painfully pronounced types that, in these severe 
official moments, one quite longs to cover their should-be 
blushes clothed — 


—in which they are chiefly with 


merciful pocket handkerchief. 


* * 
* 


In the terribly orderly dormitory, yet one more inap- 
propriately undisciplined object meets the spectator’s view. 
This is a kitten; a surprisingly unmilitary kitten, lying on 
her back, with all four soft, absurd little 
the air, 


a 


paws waving in 
and a most aggrieved look directed at the tall 
sergeant, standing stiffly at salute, instead of — 


difficult to imagine him 


as it is so 
doing, yet as he unquestionably 
-stooping to pet her Pussyship, on demand. The 
seem to old well- 
disciplined cat who was wont, on inspection-days, to stand 
beside the sergeant, as orderly and stiff as he. 
develops the sad fact that this long-respected animal, the 
official Battery Cat, after developing an incurable malady, 
was only yesterday gathered to his fathers per 
execution. 


does - 


visitors recall, in days, a grave and 


Inquiry 


military 
The kitten we behold, being, so to speak, the 
‘ranking’ feline of the post, has thus been promoted to 
the dignity of Battery Cat, but, unhappily, has had so short 
a time to realize what becomes her new dignities as to 
present this highly discreditable appearance at inspection. 
Better things are promised, with time and training. 
** 

We tramp through the echoing arches, on the way to 
the guard-house, to watch the transfer of prisoners, which 
concludes guard-mounting. 
line 


Among the prisoners in the 
a sturdily-built young fellow, with a frank, 
sun-browned face — who does not wear the rough, brown 
‘ police’ but a civilian’s suit, 
enough fitting, and a Derby hat. 


is one — 


dress of the others, neatly 
We know, almost with- 
out waiting for it, the answer to our question concerning 
him. “A returned deserter.” 
deserter?” “No. 


of his own free will. 


arrested 
Gave himself up, 
What is queerer, came all the way 
over from England to do it. He’s a Yorkshire lad; and 
after he deserted, two years ago, madehis way back to his 
old home.” “But why in the world should he come back 
again to prison and disgrace? “Quien sabe?” — with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a lift of the eyebrows. “The 
world is full of things past explaining, and the army gets 
its share of them!” 


“You mean an 


A returned one. 


Pd 

Casemate quarters are cosy biding-places on stormy 
afternoons; when the thick stone walls seem to catch and 
hold and give forth genially, again, the warmth of the 
glowing fire. A big fire, the sleet on the pane, the half- 
heard murmur of an angering sea—tobacco galore, and 
a volume of Kipling, given forth, tale by tale, by a reader 
who never tires — such things may make a rainy day very 
tolerable indeed, when it an 
sounds all too soon — 


Now the day 
Fades away 
With the light, 
And the night 
Comes along — 


is 


army day. ‘Retreat’ 


—sing the bugles. Little home stars of ruddy lamplight 
begin to kindle in the deep-set windows of the ‘ married 
quarters.’ Comes forth a highly appetizing smell, as of 
coffee a-boil and cakes a-fry. There is a break of wet and 
windy yellow, off yon in the west. The sun sets, officially, 
in the boom of the old fort’s gun. 


Dororay Lunpt. 





The Nurses’ International Association held its regular 
monthly meeting Wednesday, the 28th, which was well at- 
tended. Miss I. M. Forsyth, superintendent of the San 
Franciseo Training-school for Nurses, delivered an address 


on the standard to be maintained by trained nurses. 





A striking thing about William Reuton’s Outlines of 
English Literature (Charles Scribner's Sons) is the series 
of geometrical diagrams at the heads of the chapters. For 
example, the picture of American literature is composed 
of four overlapping circles. Each circle is distinguished 
from the rest by the direction of numerous parallel lines 
that cross it. Where two circles overlap, these lines form 
a network, which becomes involved when a third circle is 
added, and quite intricate in the narrow-pointed ellipse 
where all meet. These circles are labelled Puritanism, 
Realism, Humor, Idealism. In the field of puritanism 
Edwards reigns alone, but in the segment where it mingles 
with realism are the names of Garrison and Audubon; in 








the segment covered by lie. are pee of Channing 
and Whittier; while in the segment covered by all three 
are placed the names of Emerson, Bryant and Thoreau. 
Leland is taken as the representative of pure humor; 
Twain and James of humor mingled with realism; Aldrich 
and Irving, of humor and idealism; Harte, Crawford and 
Holmes, of all three elements. The pure idealists are Poe, 
Longfellow, Fuller, Cooper and Hawthorne; the pure 
realists, Howells, Motley, Prescott, Franklin and Whit- 
man; and in the centre, where all the circles meet, is the 
name of Lowell, as that of one in whom were joined all the 
phases of American literature. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


IN CONGRESS, 4TH JULY, 1776. 
A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
States of America in General Congress assembled : 


When, 


sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 


in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 


have co nected them with another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the of 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they 
the separation. 

We hold these truths 
are created equal ; 
with 


Laws of Nature and Nature’s God entitle 


should declare the causes which impel them to 


to be self-evident; that all men 


certain unalienable Rights; that these 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness; that to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whenever any Form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute 


among are 


new Government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organizing its powers 
likely to effect 


indeed, will dic- 


in such form, as to them shall seem most 
their Safety and Happiness. 
tate that 
changed 


Prudence, 
established 
for light and transient 


Governments long should not be 


causes; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
them- 


are sufferable, than 


by abolishing the 


to suffer, while evils to right 


selves forms to which they are accus- 


tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same Object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off sach Government, 
vide new Guards for their futare security. 


and to pro- 
Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now 
which constrains them to alter their former 
systems of Government. The history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute Tyranny over these States. 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their Public Records, for the sole purpose of 
them into compliance with his measures. 


the necessity 


To prove this 


fatiguing 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of 
the people, 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected, the Legislative 
Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the 
People at large for their exercise ; 


whereby 


the State remaining in 
the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Natu- 
ralization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the conditions of 
new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by re- 
fusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our People and eat out 
their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 


Armies without the consent of our legislatures. 





that they are endowed by their Creator | ame 
1 | our towns, and destroyed the lives of our px 





| 
| 


; \ ae 
He has affected to render the Military einai, a 
and superior to the Civil Power. . 
He has combined with others to subject us to a 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknow|,, 
our laws; giving his Assent to their acts of pret 
islation : — 


ged by 


nded Leo 


For quartering large bodies of armed troo 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, 
ment for any Murders which they 
[nhabitants of these States; 

For eutting off our Trade with all parts of the 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of | 
by Jury; 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be 
tended offences ; 


PS among 
from Punish 
should commit 


mt 


the 
World 


- 


\a 


tried tor ¢ 


’ 
} 


For abolishing the free System of English 
neighboring Province, establishing therein 
government, and enlarging its Boundaries, , 
it at once an example and fit instrument for intpod 


Oc uetr 
i 


Lawes 
Arbitray 


‘ 
W Tendo 


is 


the same absolute rule into these Colonies : 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing 
uable Laws, and altering fundamentally th 
Governments ; 

For suspending our own Legislatures 
themselves invested with Power to legislat 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, 
out of his Protection, and waging War ag 


by 
rinst 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our ( 


He is at this time transporting large arn 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, des 


and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruel 


ial 


and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous a 
and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken (ay; 
on the high Seas to bear Arms against. their 
become the executioners of their friends and 
to fall themselves by their Hands. 


Count 


Brethre l, or 


He has excited domestic insurrection amongst us, » 


has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of 


tiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of al! aves, « 
and conditions. 

In ev ery stage of these oppressions We have Petition 
for Redress in the most humble terms: Our repeated + 


tions have been answered only by 


thus 


is unfit to be 


repeated injury. 4 
by every at 


the ruler 


Prince, whose character is marked 
which may define a Tyrant, 
free People. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Brits 


brethren. We have warned them from time to time of# 
tempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantalie 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 


have appealed to their native justice and magnanimly 


them of the ar 
We 
Mes 


and we have conjured them by the ties of our © 


kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would in 
tably interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
We must, 
which denounces our Separation, and hold them, #* 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies War, 
Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United State 
appeal 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
the Name, and by Authority of the good |’ opl 
Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 


and of consas 


guinity. therefore, acquiesce in the neces*! 


in in Peace 


of America, in General Congress Assembled, 


these U! 

Free and Indeper 
all Allegiance 
onnection be 


Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
dent States; That they are Absolved from 
to the British Crown, and that all political 
State of Great Britain is, 

to be, totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
dent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
, and to@ 


and ougl 


Ind 


indepen 


tween them and the 


conc ieee 


Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce: 


all other Acts and Things which [ndependent States ™ 
of right do. And for the support of this Declarat 

a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Provie! 
our Fi 


wit 
we, We 


yrtunes 


mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 


and our sacred Honor. 
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Good Housekeeping for July (Springhelé 
Bryan Co.) opens with a paper by Miss Par loa on mi 
ing, especially with reference to the hot w: ather, -— 
dentally touching the question of precauti 
eraic diseases in the way of food. 
of papers devoted to recipes and instructions for 
hold; the making of the home attractive, the us¢ © 
and fruits, and the enjoyment of nature’s bounties | ” 
their forms; numerous bits of choice origina! vers" 
suggestions in house furnishing and fitting, etiquese ** 
sons, music, puzzles; and all the host of things ¥ hich # . 
make a publication prized and seanned by ev? - 


1on 


reve nu! 


There is a la 


» the hoat 


flows 


- 





of the family. 















































































MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The Edge of the Future, in McClure’s Magazine for 
1. deals with a cool, refreshing topic suitable for the hot 
jay; r. Three eminent writers tell all about the great 
yr to the North Pole, which will be undertaken 
ape mer — Nansen, Jackson and Peary’s — and also 


‘slonel Gilder’s expedition to locate the North magnetic 
Lok 


ye 


r Psychical Review, the organ of the Psychical Soci- 
wy, Grafton, Mass., whose Boston headquarters are in the 
Peres Building, Copley Square, appears in its fourth quar- 
ae ‘sue with a fine portrait of Mr. B. O. Flower as a 
irontispiece- Mr. Flower contributes to this number of 
be Review an account of Two Interesting Psychical Cases, 
There are papers by Arthur F. Elwell on Psychical Science 
snd Education, by A. N. Somers on The Double Personal- 
ry. an account of the coming Psychical Science Congress 
xi Chicago, with other interesting articles. 
rhe beginning of a new volume of the Atlantic Monthly 
ayes the opportunity for the opening chapters of a new 
aa powerful novel by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled 
iis Vanished Star. Also in many other respects is this 
number a most remarkable one. 
. of some of the most interesting articles: Admiral Lord 
Exmouth, by Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.; Passport, Po- 
ve and Post Office in Russia, by Isabel F. Hapgood ; a | 
; et interesting account of a general election in England, | 
«ith the lesson to be drawn from it, by Sir Edward | 
srachey; The Chase of Saint-Castin, by Mary Hartwell | 
Cathe wood; Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty, | 
y William Dudley Foulke, an account of the famous secret | 
m litical societies formed for the aid of the South during 
the Civil War; Problems of Presumptive Proof, by James 
M. Clarke; and a plea for a more intelligent use of the 
Museum of Natural History as a means of educating young 
people, in an article by Prof. Edward 8. Morse, entitled 
if Public Libraries, why not Public Museums ? 
jso the usual reviews, Comment on New Books, and the 


The following is a 





There are 


Contributors’ Club. 

Four pages in The Critie of July 1 are devoted to an 
lustrated account of the exhibits of the leading American 
publishing houses at the World’s Fair. 

Our Little Men and Women for July (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Co.) is bright, vivacious and timely. Its writers enter 
ato the spirit of their work with a heartiness that imparts 
itself not only to the youngest reader, but to the sympa- 
thizer and lover of child life everywhere. Its poems and 
series, noticeably A Little Columbian Grandpapa, will 
meet the needs of vacation time, and inspire a love of patri- 
otism as well among both boys and girls. 

Price Collier contributes a readable and interesting de- 
wription of A Frontier Army Post to the July New Eng- 
land Magazine, which is finely illustrated by Walter 
Bobbett. Mr. Collier gives a good picture of the trials and 
troubles, as well as the compensations and exhilarations of 
camp life, and he also dwells upon the old question of army 
norality, showing the distinct change which has taken 
place in this direction. 

Mr. George H. Wilson’s Boston Musical Herald enlarges 
its title, to become The Musical Herald of the United 
States, with a publication office at Chicago as well as at 
Boston, and Mr. A. Cookman Roberts -as associate editor. 
Mr. Wilson’s duties as secretary of the Bureau of Music at 
the World’s Fair will not, however, prevent him continuing 
the general supervision of the excellent musical monthly 
which he has established. A special feature is made of 
Exposition music. 


The August Harper’s will include a play, in one scene, 


7 W. D. Howells, called Bride Roses, and short stories 
*y Richard Harding Davis, Herbert D. Ward, Mary F. 
Wilson, and Mrs. E. Levi Brown, the wife of a colored 


the dark superstitions of her race. Both the August and 
September Magazines will be strong from the standpoint 
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Foreground and Vista. 
this series will be J. A. Mitchell, Editor of Life; Will H. 
Low and F. Hopkinson Smith. Another timely article is 
George P. Upton’s account of the Musical Societies of the 
United States and their Representation at the World's Fair, 
the first popular account of the origin and growth of those 
amateur associations which have been the centres of musi- 
cal life in American cities. The article is illustrated with 
portraits of the leading conductors, Zerrahn, ‘Thomas, 
Mosenthal, Lang, Buck, and Seidl. 


Charles Egbert Craddock, whose new serial, His Van- 
ished Star, begins in the July number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, continues to write about Tennessee Mountain life, 
and also to be intensely interesting. She has never written 
with greater mastery than now. Her plot so quickly 
develops that the reader, as he reaches the final pages of 
this instalment, finds his heart beating a little faster, and 
experiences that indefinable sense of excitement, which 
every one likes to feel now and then, und which very few 
books have the power to make one feel. There are many 
good things in the number ; for instance, Isabel Hapgood’s 
paper on Passports, Police, and Post Office in Russia; Prob- 
lems of Presumptive Proof, a protest against the setimen- 
tal sympathy shown to criminals convicted on what is 
loosely termed ‘ merely circumstantial evidence,’ showing 
that circumstantial evidence is sometimes the only evidence 
available, and that there are crave perils in direct evidence. 
It is written by James W. Clarke. Edward 8S. Morse dis- 
cusses the question If Public Libraries, why not Public 
Museums? Sir Edward Strachey has a delightful paper 
on An English General Election, and Mrs. Catherwood a 
story called The Chase of Saint-Castin. Miss Edith 
Thomas’s paper, interspersed with poetry, called In the 
Heart of the Summer, is as graceful and charming as this 
writer is sure to be. 
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Roxbury LATIN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed schvol with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 
prepares b»ys fur Harvard and other colleges and for the Insti- 
tute of Techaol»zy. Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
E xamin stivns fur admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant se its remain in each of the three upper classes. 
Tultio 1 $150. Tue school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Cbemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of instructors. 
by order of the Trustees, 

WM. v. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
Class and rrivate Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 

Offer the be-t tnought of the day,on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, studer*4 and the general 
public. 

No. 1. 





German, Gireek, 





Art ‘du ation inthe Public School 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila:lelphia. 
Art Education in th; School Room:--Pictures and 
Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail or:iers will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 Eust 10th St., New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


N.? 


AJEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Masic, Flocution, Fime Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 





FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


FASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


minister, who has constructed a strong narrative out of 








of the illustrator. 


L. Oliver Merson, Howard Pyle, W 


A. Rogers, William Small, C. D. Gibson, William Hamil- 


‘on Gibson, W. H. Hyde, Frederic Remington, W. T 


Smedley . . ‘ 
medley and C. S. Reinhart are represented in the 


August number, while that for September is equally rich. 


Scribner's Magazine for July contains a striking article | 
a the Men’s Occupations Series by W. Clark Russell on | 
The Life of the Merchant Sailor, giving a graphic account | 
life in a modern sailing vessel, showing how 
changed sincethe old days when Dana wrote 


of forecast]; 
little it has 
his Two Ye 


ars before the Mast. 
tions are |} 


The abundant 


who k j . ° 
“© work is new to American magazines. 


sions of the Fair—b 


Write the papers, 
Mape-. j 


illustra” 
y Frank Brangwyn, and English marine artist, 
Ghisace nan W - Hamilton 
utes the first of a group of Artists’ Impres- 

; ; rief articles by men who are accus- 
a ged things from the picturesque side, with 
* “Ustradons from the note-books of the artists who 
Mr. Gibson has written of the land- 
ins aspect of the Fair, under the title of 


Bookkeeping, Wanking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for ca:asogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| Bussey INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1392-93 on the 29:h Seytember. Practical instruction 
is given ina variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
ime necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











Pupils Preparing for the September 
Examinations 


admission to any school, institute or college are invited 
ror a on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston, 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies. or 


Other artists who contribute 0 





RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BHADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowingand skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 
ST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: M,:SSs. 
Fortieth vear of this family Schoo! for boys and girls will begin 
‘Ve lnesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
W-llesley and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
wolal attention given to character bullliag. Send for catalogue, 
ov call Tuesdays for information, at 
. N. T. ALLEN'S, West Newton, Mass. 
CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
TH UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Training for service, educational or industrial. {Preparation 
ora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research, The direc- 
ory of the ers biates, showing what each one is dolag, sent upon 
equest. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








AJ ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools In New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Roston, Mars 





First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston, High-urade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited, Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


proctor ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The locition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free trom influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


THE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buillings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New «lormitory custing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000, Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all adimirabie in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough fustruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ppAnvan, UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
‘ BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 














ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell,” A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $14). Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


FyAvearons COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. BR. U der 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-re siden 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 











n es, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
“:nd commercial arithmetic. 








year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 
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MOTHER SONG. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Soft sleeps the earth in moonlight blest; 
Soft sleeps the bough above the nest; 
O’er lonely depths the whippoorwill 
Breathes one faint note and all is still. 
Sleep, little darling; night is long — 
Sleep while I sing thy cradle song. 


About thy dream the drooping flower 

Blows her sweet breath from hour to hour, 
And white the great moon spreads her wings, 
While low, while far, the dear earth swings.” 
Sleep, little darling; all night long 

The winds shall sing thy slumber song. 


Powers of the earth and of the air 
Shall have thee in their mother-care, 
And hosts of heaven, together prest, 
Bend over thee, their last, their best. 
Hush, little darling; from th deep 
Some mighty wing shall fan thy sleep. 


~—([(Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The death of Castner Hanway, at Wilber, 
Neb., removes the last man who was ever 
tried for high treason against the United 
States Government. It was during the days 
of the Fugitive Slave law, and Hanway’s 
offense consisted in refusing to serve a writ 
for the capture of some fugitive slaves in 
Lancaster County, Pa. The jury, which 
contained several men afterward prominent 
in state and national affairs, were out only | 
fifteen minutes, returning a verdict of ‘ Not | 
Guilty.” Hanway, who was a (Quaker, set- 
tled in Nebraska in 1877. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge’s statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, made for the Ham- 
ilton Club of Brooklyn, will soon be erected 
in front of that club-house. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 
has given the Queen’s Gold Medal to Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt of New York, in recogni- 
tion of his work at the World’s Fair. ‘Mr, 
Hunt is the first American to receive this 
honor, though it is not the first time his 
talents have won official recognition abroad. 


Miss Mary Proctor is said to be attempt- 
ing to raise money to purchase a lot and 
monument for the remains of her father, 
Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, 
which now lie in an unmarked grave in 
Greenwood. 


Edwin Booth once told Col. Theodore P. 
Cook of Utica, N. Y., that as early as 1864 
he rejected new plays submitted by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Howe's play, according to the story, 
would have required a Greek theatre for its 
production. 


A Paris correspondent says that in a win- 
dow in the Avenue de l’Opéra is exhibited a 
large-sized, full-length photograph of a fat, 
flabby-looking old man, with expressionless 
features and closed eyes, seated in an arm- 
chair beside a fire, and having a carriage 
robe thrown over his lap. The vacant 
countenance, the limp, corpulent figure, the 
aspect of old age without its venerable char- 
acteristics, go to make up a melancholy 
image of decay. This is the latest likeness 
that has been taken of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


It appears from Edwin Booth’s will that 
his personal pro rty was near, in value, to 
$605,000. The larger part of this is left to 
his daughter, Mrs. Edwina Booth Grossman ; 
$100,000 is set apart for various bequests to 
yersonal friends and actors’ organizations. 

he Players’ Club, which he founded, is not 
mentioned. ‘ 


The width of the circle of friends in Eng- 
land of the last Bishop Brooks was strik- 
ingly attested in the meeting held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey 
on June 16, “ to consider the advisability of 
an English contribution to the American 
memorial to the late Right Reverend Phillips 
Brooks.” The London Committee of those 
who wished to be announced as in sympathy 
with the movement consisted, among others, 
of the Lords Bishops of Durham, Winches- 
ter, Peterborough, Rochester and Ripon ; 
the Deans of Winchester and Westminster ; 
the Masters of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; 
Professors Sanday and Cheyne of Oxford 
and Ryle and Kirkpatrick of Cambridge. 
The n of Westminster presided, and 
besides the addresses by the prelates and 
the dons, remarks were made by Lord Play- 
fair and by James Bryce, M. P 


Word comes from Copenhagen of the 
death of the Danish poet, Hans Peter Holst, 
who recently celebrated the eighty-third 
anniversary of his birth. He first attracted 
notice more than half a century ago, when 
contesting for a prize offered by the govern- 


By the will of Minot Booth, an eccentric 
citizen of Monroe, several good-sized quar- 
ries, located mostly in Ansonia, are be- 
ueathed to Yale for geological om 
‘he quarries have a good practical value, as 
they are composed of common granite, 
available for building purposes. Mr. Booth, 
however, always had an idea that they would 
be invaluable for scientific researches, and 
so left them to Yale. He is also remarkable 
for having cut off his heirs without a shilling, 
and left the remainder of his estate to the 
town for the maintenance of bridges. 


South Dakota continues to attract the 
divorce-seekers from near and far. Among 
those recently granted release from galling 
ties is Emeline Henderson of Belfast, Ire., 
a well-known worker in charitable enter- 
prises there; and Mme. Lopez of Buenos 
Ayres, a relative of an Argentine Governor. 


An incident which occurred at Mayor 
Harrison’s home, in Chicago, during the re- 
ception to the Infanta adds another illustra- 
tion to the many which show her impulsive 
nature and unaffected manner. Mrs. A. H. 
Revell was mingling with the throng of 
ladies present when suddenly the Infanta 
stayed quickly to her side, and seizing her 
by the hand, exclaimed, eagerly : “ You bear 
such a striking resemblance to my favorite 
sister!” The lady thus honored was natu- 
rally a little overwhelmed by this sudden 
attention from royalty, but speedily recov- 
ered her self-possession and murmured a 
few words of graceful recognition of the 
compliment. Mrs. Revell is a blonde, far 
from the type which Americans usually 
regard as Spanish. 


The will of the late John Crerar of 
Chicago, which left some $2,000,000 for a 
public library in that city, has been sus- 
tained by the Illinois supreme court. It 
was contested on the same lines as the 
Tilden will was in New York, but the court 
in this case declared wisely that it would be 
a great wrong to overthrow so munificent a 
public bequest on mere technicalities. 


The Queen has appointed Sir Walter 
Parratt, Mus. Doc., to be ‘Master of the 
Musick’ and conductor of Her Majesty's 
private band, in the place of Sir William 
Cusins, who recently resigned. 


Edgar Scott, of Philadelphia, son of the 
late Thomas Scott, will visit Sweden and 
Norway this summer in his yacht. On 
reaching the age of twenty-one in August 
last he came into an income of $1,000,000, 
and this will be doubled when he is twenty- 
five. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetitre, who has been 
elected a member of the French Academy 
by twenty-two votes against four given to 
M. Emile Zola, was born at Toulon, in the 
southeast of France, in 1849. He has pub- 
lished several books of literary criticism 
and of research: Critical studies on the 
history of French literature ; Pascal, Madame 
de Sévigné, Molitre, Diderot, French liter- 
ature in the Middle Ages, and The Natural- 
ist Novel, which received the prize of the 
French Academy in 1883. 


Anton Rubinstein will spend the next 
few months in his villa at Peterhof, near St. 
Petersburg, where he is at work on a new 
Biblical opera, ‘Jesus the Christ.’ The 
libretto is said to be the work of a promi- 
nent German literary man, and to deal with 
the life of Christ. Rubinstein told a re- 
porter recently that the opera would have 
no religious character. 


M. Carnot, President of the French Re- 
public, has been unable to entertain during 
the past winteron account of his poor 
health. He has decided to devote the sum 
of $10,000, representing in part the sum he 
otherwise would have spent on entertain- 
ments, to charitable institutions and gifts 
to the poor. 


General Longstreet lives in what is 
described as ‘a white pine bandbox of a 
house’ near the ruins of a fine old mansion 
in central Georgia, which was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. The house he now 
occupies faces the Blue Mountains and 
commands a view of unsurpassed beauty. 
The Confederate veteran is now seventy- 
two years old, and a man of patriarchal 
aspect. 


A story of the late Adam Black, the 
founder of the well-known publishing house, 
is told by Dr. Pryde in his Pleasant Memo- 
ries of a Busy Life. One day, shortly 
after Mr. Black began business as a book- 
seller, a suspicious-looking man came stealth- 
ily into the shop, and, leaning over the 
counter, whispered into his ear, “I’ve got 
some fine smuggled whiskey, which I'll let 
you have ata great bargain.” “No, no,” 
said Mr. Black, indignantly, “I want noth- 
ing of the kind; go away.” The man, 
evidently not believing in the sincerity of 
this righteous outburst, leaned over the 
counter again, and whispered, “I'll tak’ 





ment for a poem. 





Ernest Abbott, son of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Percy Atherton, who wrote the music for 
the Pudding play this year, and C. R. 
Nutter, ex-president of the Crimson, will 
sail on the Paris, at New York, to-day, for 
two months abroad. 


The man whom Daniel Grosvenor suc- 
ceeded as chief of a division in the Treas- 
ury Department was R. H. Mangum, and a 
man named Combs succeeds (Grosvenor. 
Of these three, the Washington Post tells 
the following story: “In 1863, Mangum was 
a member of Forrest’s Confederate cavalry. 
In scouting near Rome, Ga., he ran into 
and captured a Federal command. In it 
was Grosvenor. The latter was exchanged 
in a few days. In May of the same year, 
in doing some scouting on his own account, 
Grosvenor captured a Confederate command 
in which was Combs. Mangum captured 


Grosvenor and Grosvenor got Mangum’s 
office. Grosvenor captured Combs and 


Combs now gets his office.” 


The Dean of Westminster has granted 
leave to place the medallion portrait of 
Jenny Lind under the statue of Handel in 
Poets’ Corner, a site peculiarly appropriate 
for an artist whose chief delight and chief 
success were in the interpretation of the 
works of Handel and the other great orato- 
rio writers. 

The wealthiest negro woman in the United 
States has just died. She was Mrs. Amanda 
Dickson Toomer, of Augusta, Ga., and she | 
inherited nearly #500,000 from her father, 
who was a wealthy white farmer of Han- | 
cock County, in that State. 





Secretary Hoke Smith on horseback is| 
fast becoming so familiar a figure on the | 
Washington streets that people have almost | 
ceased to turn and look at the sight of a/} 
cabinet officer riding along at a smart gallop | 
instead of following in the wake of his cok 
leagues and going to and from his depart | 
ment in the official carriages provided for 
the purpose. When the secretary first rode 
up to the White House in this pron to attend 





small amount of excitement among the | 
crowds of newspaper men and strangers | 
who stood about on the portico or in the | 
corridor. The saddle-horse is a favorite | 
with the secretary, who had him brought 
for the purpose from his home in Georgia. 


At the annual meeting of the Framing- | 
ham Historical Society, the following officers 
were elected: President, Comer A. Belknap: | 
vice-presidents, J. J. Valentine, F. 
Horne, Charles W. Coolidge and D. T. | 
Bridges ; clerk, Willard Howe; treasurer, 
Frank C. Hastings; curator, Edgar Potter ; | 
auditor, B. F. Merriam. A monument will | 
be erected to the memory of the Eames 
family on Mt. Waite. 








Henry C. Clarke of Providence has offered 
to present to that city a bronze replica of the | 
Bartholdi statue of Columbus, recently cast | 
in silver by the Gorham Company for the 
World’s Fair. The gift, which is expected | 
to cost 34,000, is conditioned upon an ex- 
penditure of $5,000 by the city of Provi- 
dence in beautifying one of its parks where | 
Mr. Clarke desires the statue to stand—the | 
Dexter Training Ground, which was be- | 
queathed to Providence many years ago by | 
one of its wealthy citizens and has remained | 
in comparative neglect in recent years. 


Marshal MacMahon, ex-President of the | 
French Republic, has just passed his eighty- | 
sixth birthday. He received congratulations | 
from the King of Italy, the Archduke | 
Joseph, the President of the Hungarian | 
Diet, and from a number of Italian generals | 
and old statesmen, to say nothing of the) 
messages that came from the Irish, who, | 
though not blood relations, are regarded by | 
him almost as kinsfolk. Until the Marshal | 
had an attack of influenza a few months ago | 
he never knew what illness was. He leads | 
the active life of a country gentleman, and is | 
fond of shooting. 


The private jewels of the Empress of | 
Austria are said to be worth between | 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of gulden. Among | 
them is a magnificent iiedlase of pearls, | 
presented by the Emperor after the birth of | 
the Crown Prince Rudolph. The necklace | 
is valued at 300,000 gulden. 


Mrs. Hannah Stevenson, of Brookfield, 
Mass., who has just celebrated her 100th! 
birthday, is smsataly bright and active,though | 
she has smoked tobacco and taken snuff for | 
the last eighty-one years, to say nothing of | 
a moderate indulgence in opium. Her hus- 
band was a minuteman in the war of 1812. 


Professor Max Miiller has arrived at Con- 
stantinople from Athens, where he was re-| 
ceived by the King and visited by M. Tri-! 
coupi. The professor and his wife and son, | 


who is secretary at the British Embassy, | 
have been received by the Sultan, who con- | A 
ferred on the professor the first-class of the 





Bibles for’t.” 


Medjidie, and allowed him to inspect his new 
private library and museum. 








cabinet meeting, his appearance created no | _ 
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Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses 4 | 
Buttons at front of clasps Clamp Boahre 
ety a ape fastened buttons—won't pa 


q holes—won't ¢ 
il shapes. Full or slim bust: long or thon gun 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Cireuiar 
Manufacturers and P 
FERRIS BROS. mr Broadway, New You. 


37-41 TEMPLE Pi. “ 


Yor 


PARTRIDGE AND PARTRIY fal 


FINE 


TAILORING. 


Very Moderate Prices 
Call and See Us. 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BROOKS & co, 
L. J. PARTRIDGE, 
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THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAN ru @ 
tablished in Is24 by Samuel Bowles. | x Fo 
constantly and consistently served the ype 
asan indepeudent and progressive newsap: 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate new \s ? 
the broadest interpretation, with prompts, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement mi Pe 
just proportion. It seeks at the same (mew 
promote good government, social order and i» 
Gustrial prosperity, while it also provides s ras Fo 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining ; 
reading matter. It is the organ of no sped Fe 
par y, class or interest. Fe 
Tuk REPUBLICAN ts handsome and ams | 
typographical appearance, and origina! ani 
Hd tng bovis 200 own exclusive correspon iF 








ence, makiny its own selections and produce 
its own literary and other features. It 1s thesim 
of its conductors to make it different from othe 

















THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the crem 
of tne seven daily issues in its 12 broad all 
the important news and the best of the editoria, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 

reat care, and is pronounced by many fom 

udges the best weekly newspaper and family 
j-urnal in the country. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 8 quarter, #& 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 4 year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $14 yer 

All subscriptions are payable strictly 2 ™ 
vance. Sample copies free. 

FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


will 
The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, 
be sent free ie = month, to any one who wishes 


ager Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 




































UPHOLSTERES 
and CABINET-MAKES 
Between ra Se 
Rutland and Concore™ 


FIVE PROPHETS OF T0-i 


=—3Y— 
EDWARD E. HALE, W™. 8. 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, Q5ets. - 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 3 Bence 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton ee 





J. B. BRYANT 


711i Tremont St. 
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win Portsmouth S, 8, Co. 


w's Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 
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DAILY LINE TO 


WiRBLEHEAD, 
BAKER'S ISLAND, 

LEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

SLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


TS NORTH AND EAST. 
AND ALL POINT fier June 16th. 


for Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week daye, 
= -Sundays,1v..0a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
isles of shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
bs spoals, good only on cate of issue, week waye, 
£5 cents; Sundavsa, $1.00. 

York, Rye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 
tr 50. 
the. oie eles of Shoals under new manage- 
ont. Fish Dinners & Specialty. Diuner 
"5 cen's. 


FULFILLED. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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WAPI COLUMBIAN 
WORLD'S Exrosiion 





She drank from out her curving palins 
A draught she could not see: 
Full filled they were and running o’er, 
There had been space for not one more — 
Full filled with kisses three. 


A lover's kisses, newly pressed 
On soft palms, tenderly ; 
With thirsty lips she eager quaffed, 
And smiled, until for joy she laughed 
Through tears, and could not see. 


—[ Scribner's. 
A Romance of Two Centuries. 


Writing of Harvard, says Mr. Wingate in 
his Boston letter to the Critic, reminds me 
of an interesting historical fact, which Dr. 
Samuel A. Green pointed out to me and 
which affects Harvard men of a former gen- 
eration. George Burroughs, of the class of | 
1670, was executed for witchcraft in Salem. 
on Aug. 19, 1692. Just before his death, he 
made a speech, protesting his innocence in 
most solemn tones, and followed that by a| 
fervent prayer, concluding with the Lord’s | 
Prayer in full —a feat which, it will be re-| 
membered, was believed to be impossible for | 








Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 

for Marblehead, Bakers Island, Salem Willows 
snd Beverly, week days, 10.30 a. m., 6.15 p.m.; 
Sandays, 10.45 a. m., 6.15 p. m. Fare, 25 cents; 
Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


-—AT— 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 
Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington st. 


gnd at the wharf. 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W.A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Send for folders. 





NANTASKET, 


—AND=— 


Downer Landing. 
SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


for Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45 
a.m.; 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 p.m. Return, 
455, 11.05 a. m.; 12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.40, =>. m. 

Fortall, ¥. C. Pier, at l045a.m.; 2 p-m. 
Return, 12.45, 5.85 p.m. 

Por Nantasket, by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 a. m.; 
12.40, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30,5.00,6.15 p.m. Return, 8.00, 
li4ba.m.; 12.80, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 8.00 p.m. 

for Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m,; 2.30, 6.30 
pm. Return, 8 40 a. m.; 12.30,5.20 p.m. 

for Hingham, at630p.m. Return,8.30 a.m, 


for Nautasket, by Doatand rail via Pemberton, | Other, a godly man as well, urging the right- 


9%, 1045a.m.; 129.30, 2 30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m., 12.82,2.02, 3.32, 5.12,6.20 p.m. 

Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 2% cts. each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


STEAMERS 


nt? NAHANT 


Resume trips Sunday, Jane With, from 


LINCOLN WHARF, 


Adjoining North ferry, weather permitting, as follows: 





For Bass Pol ay 9:3 : ; ‘hi 
ny }.3:20,5 00 P Me Return 10:00 A: M., | embroidering of China crape shawls. On 


12 Sanday only ),2; 20,5 :00 P 
(1:0 Sunday only), 3 :45,6:15 P. M. 


For Nahant, week days—9:30 A. M., 2:20, 5:00. (7:20 
Return 8:00, 10:45 A. M., 3:25, 


“cept Saturday ) P.M. 
‘OPM Sunday—9:30A. M.,5 00,7:20P.M. Ke- 
‘wn l0:45 A.M. 6:00 P.M. 

Most Jeligntfulsailin the harbor. 


* comfort and pleasure. 


 eneeand square feet of piazza overlooking the 
the — horses, maze, base ball grounds, fishing from 


CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS. 


Eg 


‘gton St. Bost -n. 


Special raves for lodges, Sun. | 


ora Steamers land at 
** wharf, Bass Point grounds. Every appoiuime:t 


cont Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Tickets 25 
—_ each way, chi.dren 15 cents; sold on wharf; specia | 
il? Pienies, J.A. FLANDERS, Agent, 201 Wash- 


}a witch or a wizard. His hearers were 
jmoved to tears, but his accusers declared 
, that the Black Man stood by his side, telling 
|him what to say and giving him power to 
| speak. 
| Cotton Mather of Harvard, class of 1678, 
| rode about the scaffold, and sought, zealous- | 
| ly, to prove to the people that the man about | 
| to be executed was guilty, and was no or-| 
| dained minister — aflirming, most vigorously, 
| that the devil had often been transformed 
into an angel of light. So the people were 
| restrained in their pity, and Burroughs, with 
others, was executed, dying, as Mr. Mather 
declared, by “a righteous sentence.” 

And now comes the romance which Dr. 
ireen mentioned, and which can be quoted | 
on the authority of the late Mr. John Lang- 
don Sibley, formerly Librarian at Harvard, 
and compiler of the Biographical Sketches 
of Harvard Graduates. Cotton Mather’s 
son Samuel, a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1723, had, among his descendants, through 
the marriage of his daughter to the Rev. 
Josiah Crocker of Taunton (also a Harvard 
man), fone Samuel Leonard Crocker of 
Taunton. ‘This last named Crocker married 
a granddaughter of Isaac Thomas, LL.D., 
who was descended, on his mother's side, 
from that George Burroughs who died on 
the scaffold in 1692. In this way were 
united, in a later century, the families of 
those two men who stood on Salem Hill, the 
one dying with a prayer on his lips and the 


~ 


eousness of the execution. 


Persian Needle-work. 


The difference between Persian and the 
needle-work we are accustomed to see, says 
Harper’s Bazar, seems to lie in the thorough- 
ness—sincerity, an artist would call it—of 
the former. Every stitch is taken with 
mathematical precision, and there is no 
slighting at any point. The wrong side of 
the work is as admirable in its way as the 
right side. 

In some specimens the stitches cover the 
design on both sides, the needle being 
carried across underneath, as it is in the 


other pieces the needle is put back toward 
the wrong side close by the place it was 
drawn through, thus throwing alt the work 
up on the right side and leaving what looks 
like beautifully regular outline-work on the 
reverse. This is the method used in work- 
ing sofa pillows, table covers, or anything 
which only exposes one side. But for eur- 
tains, handkerchiefs, shawls, etc., the double- 
faced embroidery is invariably used. 

A favorite method of this Persian worker 





EST and 
ECREATION | *turziieas'y 


LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION. 


VERMONT 


is the introduction of texts or sentences up- 
on the border or centre of her pieces. The 
lettering is so quaint, angular, and discon- 
nected that at the first look it seems like a 
geometric pattern. On one white linen 


BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 


cxgumses CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 64th Sts.) 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


First Class, Fire Proof, Steam Heated, Electric 
Lighted, 

Within 500 feet of main entrance to Exposition 
and within three minutes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
and Klectric cars. Personally Conducted 
Excursions from Boston and Portland. 
The; tate of Maine Execution Party, who were 
our guests In May, write as foilows: ‘“Ilaving 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
take pleasure in commending it to every one, 
especially to all New Englanders.”’ 


HUFF & SPRAGUE, General Managers. 


EASTERN OFFICES: Exchange Bid’g, (Room 
429), Boston, Mass., and 55 Hampshire St., 
Auburn, Me. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
32.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. Cc. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This propert 
has been purchased by a ey who wil 
make many improvements; when finished, it wil ! 
make one of the most po vular resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop willbe open June 1. Seni 
for circulars till June |, to 403 Washingion street, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 


‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
the North.” 
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table cover, heavily worked in flowers and 
foliage with gray silk, was a border of let- 
tering wrought in gold thread. 
ters were about four inches tall, and the 
sentiment they conveyed, ‘God is great; 


The Central Vermont R. R. | but the text was repeated again and again. 


PRESENTS THE BE 
- , AUTIKS of the above ina | 
\tW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 











‘ ome a 
a ~ 4 Homes Among the Green Hilis = 
Chameane and along the Shores of Lake a AGENTS $50 to $IC3 54 . 
oe the best fa Megan. o SEL &D number a = | Ladies or ents. Best seller known. Nee ; 
Summer G Sally homes for the entertainment. f = H ed atevery house. place of busivess or fa; 
Also, list ‘af be Prices, $4 to $10 per week. ~ the year round. “Home” Eleetrie Moior 


r 
Mes. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, NLE P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


best hotels, with description and 














runsalikiudsoflight machinery. Cheap 
at poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
@ wash or sewing machine, corn shelirr, 
oumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentisis 
machinery, &c Clean, noiseless, lass 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
= <how in operation means s sale, Guar- 
Manterd. Profits immense. Circulers free. 


p4W. i’. HARRISON & OU., X-7, Columbus, 0, 





The charac- | 


God is good,’ took up a very short space; | 


By common consent the best way of getting 

there is to travel by those maguificen:lyv 8 Th 
| boats of the CANAD. ATLANTIC and PLANT 
8. 8. LINK, the 


OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 


| which sail from the north side of Lewis wharf, 

every TUZSDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 

at noon, after June 24. Sailing days at present, 
Every Seturday at noon. 


Connection is made at Halifax for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces and Newtoundland, avd 
it should be borne in mind that this 18 the Law! | 
line between Boston and Halifax giving throug 
tickets and checking baggage via rail and water 
routes. 





Full particulars, folders, etc,, on applicatiou to 
any ticket agent, or 
J.D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
"i R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termi: 1 
3.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
v0 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
oyal Buffet Smoker anil Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fat» $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 
Passonger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5,0 Albany. 


==. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

bany. 

‘ 0) Ast: REPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

‘ Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 

ll 30 A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
' Alban 

* 


.M. Barty EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Nig 
7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
' treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
l 30 A.M, MONTREAL FL\ER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' Vt. 


7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Mon 
* Daily 





treal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
thes, Heats avd Cures Wounds of all kinds 
Scalds, Kurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or ony Skin Disease. Ag this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 


sie apo 


TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST. 


Adjustable 
Trousers 


A SPECIALTY. 


EASY, COMFORTA- 


Anprew J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
= Mer 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases ee 
waa TRADE MAR 


Sewing Machines. 


%30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, bu any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
of Machines, such as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs for ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
































20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl., Boston 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedateads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; firest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 
70 Washington Street, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 


Boston, 





THEATRE NOTES. 


The Tremont Theatre re-opened its doors 
to the public on Monday evening, to reveal 
a pleasant summer world of fresh matting, 
Madras draperies and decorative palms. 
The stage attraction was Czibulka’s comic 
opera, *‘ Amorita,’ woe a8! interpreted 
by Miss Pauline Hall and her company. 
The opera proved highly amusing and gayly 
spectacular, its libretto mediocre, its music 
flowing and tuneful, though with few haunt 
ing melodies, apart from the charming man- 
dolin chorus in the last act. Its story 
is patched from old, old materials: a ras- 
cally usurping duke; a fascinating and per 
secuted artist lover; a dainty heroine with 
comic parents, and an impossible number of 
magnificently costumed guards and irrele- 
vant chorus girls. The stage settings are 
handsome, and the stage management ad- 
mirable. Miss Hall, as Angelo, is vividly pic- 
turesque and sings with fine spirit and effect. 
Miss Tavine’s Amorita is painstaking and 
comely, but greatly lacks facility. Miss 
Cooke as Perpetna, the elderly butterfly wife, 
is robustly amusing. The comedy is fur- 
nished in excellent measure by Messrs. 
Wheelan and Blaisdell. The interpolated 
ballet is only tolerably well done; but the 
‘coon dance’—we beg the pardon of the 
ambassy from Morocco! at the end of the 
second act was altogether fetching. 


In pursuance of the policy outlined for the 
summer season at the Tremont Theatre, by 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau and 
Man. George B. McLellan of the Pauline 
Hall Opera Co., special features will be in- 
troduced each week in addition to the regu- 
lar performance of the opera Amorita, and 
next week one of the most notable of modern 
athletes will make his debut in this city. 
The Prussian strong man, Eugene Sandow, 
who will appear each evening after the 
opera is over, is probably the strongest man 
in the world. When attired in street cos- 
tume, his wonderful physical development is 
hardly noticeable, and it is only when ar- 
rayed in his athletic dress that{ the grandeur 
of his proportions is brought prominently in 
view. On Monday evening, Sandow will 
make his debut in Boston. It should be 
borne in mind that he is the original San- 
dow, and not the imitator who masqueraded 
under the title of Sandowe some years ago. 
To summarize his feats is impossible in this 
brief notice. He lifts a 500-Ib. weight with 
his little finger; he elevates above his head 
a huge dumb-bell, with an enormous sphere 
at each end, and then placing it on the 
ground, opens the two globes and two men 
erawl out of their spherical hiding-places. 
He forms a bridge upon the floor with his 
chest upward, and, supported by his hands 
and feet, allows three cocuue to play see-saw 
on a plank across his body. Harvard’s med- 
ical adviser, Dr. Sargent, says : “Altogether, 
Sandow is the most wonderful specimen of a 
man I have ever seen. He is strong, active 
and graceful, combining the characteristics 
of Apollo, Hercules and the ideal athlete.” 


A very important feature at the popular 
concert, atthe Park Theatre, Sunday even- 
ing, will be the appearance of the inimitable 
entertainer, J. W. Kelly, the famous funny 
man, who made sucha phenomenal success 
when he appeared at the Press Club benefit 

rformance. Mr. Kelly is known as the 

ing of entertainers in New York, and 
though he has been seen here but a few 
times his superior talent was at once recog- 
nized by Boston thcatre-goers, so that his 
ap ee at the Park Theatre Sunday 
night will undoubtedly be warmly welcomed. 


Manager Atkinson of the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre has been fortunate enough to se- 
eure the famous Bartholomew's Equine 
Paradox for two weeks beginning next Mon- 
day. This remarkable of educated 
horses has become known to all admirers of 
dumb animals and their beauty and _intelli- 

nee has excited the liveliest interest 
wherever they have been exhibited. The 

mt at the Bowdoin Square of this 
troupe will be characterized by unusually 
low prices, the best seats being put at 75 
cents, with others on the orchestra tloor at 
50 cents. A special matinée will be given 
on the ‘Glorious Fourth.’ 





‘The Golden Wedding,’ that merry musi- 
cal mélange at the Park Theatre 
be growing ee in popularity. 
week was the fifth of its run at the 
Theatre, and crowded houses nightly have 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. ; 


seems to. 
The past | In the Cecroplan silk moths, for example, | 


scheme of color is peculiar to the tribe of 
which these are the most beautiful examples. 


writer's last visit to the Zoo, were — 


proved, the wisdom of Manager Crabtree’s | their feathery wings on the lichen-cover 


decision in continuing this attraction for the | 


summer season. 
dently been longing for just such an attrac- 
tion to entertain them during the summer 
months, where they could drop in from 
week to week and each time see some 
new special feature or new specialties by the 
versatile artists in the company of which 
the character of the piece will admit. The 
five Barrison Bulaes bare been a feature of 
the past week’s performances and seem to 
have caught the popular favor at once. 
They are now rehearsing new features for 
their engagement next week atthe Park. 
Robert Evans of the Clipper Quartet, an old 
Boston favorite, now appears in the role of 
Judge Blythe, representing ‘the oy one 
that’s left of all xe fam’ly’, and makes an 
undoubted hit in his new character. 


A popular concert will be given Sunday 
night at the Park Theatre, the programme 
including numbers dramatic and musical by 
the principal members of the star cast now 
appearing in ‘The Golden Wedding’. The 
great feature, however, will be Sampson, the 
strong man, who upon that occasion will 
make his first bow to a Boston audience. 
He will appear upon the stage in his won- 
derful' feats of manipulating the heaviest 
dumb-bells and bar-bells known in the 
world, bursting, by expansion of his muscles 
or chest, straps, chains or heavy wires, 
twisting two-inch-thick iron bars, bending 
them by striking them over his arms, ete. 
Sampson will appear every night next 
week, immediately at the conclusion of 
‘The Golden Wedding’ performance, in an 
act lasting from 20 to 30 minutes, which will 
fully demonstrate his claim to prowess in 
feats of strength. 


A Butterfly Farm. 


{ From the London Spectator. } 


The collection of tropical butterflies and 
moths reared in the Lovhowical Gardens, and 
exhibited in the rooms of the Royal Society 
last week, naturally attracted less attention 
than the latest achievements in electrical 
and mechanical invention, which were there 
illustrated in such bewildering profusion. 
But the fact that such perfect and beautiful 
examples of the frail and fantastic forms 
which by night fill the place taken by the 
humming-birds by .day in the steaming 
tropical forest have lived in the precincts 
of a London park is sufficient justification, if 
any be required, for their presence among 
such practical and progressive surroundings. 
Readers of Kenelm Chillingly, one of the 
latest and most extravagant of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s romances, may remember that one of 
the airy fancies of his youthful and impos- 
sible heorine is to keep pet butterflies in 
cages, and to shed floods of tears over their 
untimely death. They manage things bet- 
ter in the butterfly farm at the Zoo, where 
the brilliant insects, after their brief day is 
over, pass by a kind of metempsychosis 
from the catalogue of living to that of dead 
specimens, and figure anew in the list of ad- 
ditions to the collections of the Society. 

It would be difficult to picture a more 
elegant or more interesting sight than the 
hatching of the butterfly broods in the In- 
sect House during the past few days of al- 
most summer heat. The glass cases, filled 
with damp moss and earth and adorned with 
portions of tree trunks or plants suited to 
the habits of the moths, are peopled by 
these exquisite and delicate creatures, as 
one after another separates itself from the 
chrysalis case in which it has been sleeping 
all the winter, and, fluttering upward with 
weak and nncertain movements, exposes its 
full beauties to the light. The wings of the 
largest kind, such as the great orange-brown 
Atlas moth, are as wide as those of a missel- 
thrush; and the great size of this and other 
species increases the strange likeness to 
bird forms which is so marked, even in the 
smaller English hawk-moths. 

The giant moths of the tropics, unlike the 
rest of the insect world, have faces and fea- 
tures not devoid of expression. Some resem- 
ble birds; others cats. Some are covered 
with long, soft plumage, like the feathers of 
the marabout, or the plumes of swans. 
Others are wrapped in a silky mantle like an 
Angora kitten, or clothed in egmine and 
sables. The depth and softness of these 
downy mantles make the impulse to stroke 
them suggest itself at once; yet, when the 
head-keeper lifts them from the branch on 
which they rest, as a faleoner lifts his hawk, 
the feeling that they are neither moths nor 
animals, but long-winged birds, is equally 
irresistible. 

Form and texture suggest endless analo- 
gies with the higher animals; but the 





bark of an ancient oak trunk, the body seems 


Boston people have evi-| thickly wrapped in feathers, and, like the 


wings, is of an exquisite mottled gray, the 
color of the natural wool of the Cashmere 
goat. But the legs, antennae, and parts of 
the wings are boldly painted a rich, red mad- 
der-brown. 

The Indian moon-moth, which saw the 
light on Saturday last, is perhaps the most 
delicate in coloring of all. 


the palest green, the tint of the aquamarine. 


The uniform faint color is only broken by a | 


few crescent spots of a darker tint. But the 


whole of the front edge of the wing is ‘bound’ | 
in velvet, of the color of dark-red wine. The | 
body is wrapped in thick and downy feathers | 


of the purest white, from which the soft legs 
and feet emerge, stained to match the claret 
edging of the wing. Across the head and 
lying back against the dark shoulders, are 
the fern-shaped antenne of pale green. Thus 
this lovely creature possesses but three hues 
—pale green, claret color and white; but 
these are so graded and distributed, and so 
modified by the contrasted beauty of the tex- 
ture of the semi-transparent wing, the thick 
and downy body, and the delicate flesh-like 
legs, that the creature seems rather the re- 
alization of some painter's dream than one 
among hundreds of silk-producing insects. 

We once heard the generic difference be- 
tween angels and fairies stated with all the 
certainty which was due to the youth of the 
speaker: “ Angels have bird’s wings, and 
fairies have butterflies’ wings, of course! ” 


was the indignant answer to the difficulty | 
But | 


raised. Imps, too, have bats wings. 
the wings of the moth have not yet been ap- 
propriated to the human embodiment of the 
unseen denizens of the air. There 


certainty of outline in the moth’s wing which 
mark it at once as something distinct from 
the sharply cut and brilliantly colored forms 
of their butterfly relations. 

Perhaps the most brightly colored moths 
which are raised in the house are the Eacles 


regalis, which are covered with a net-work | 


of orange, rivalling in color the inner flesh 
of a melon, on a ground of greenish gray: 
and the Eaceles imperialis, in which an ex- 


quisite shade of old rose invades and is lost | 


in a rich cream colored ground. 

Not the least beautiful among the giant 
moths is the splendid creature from the 
cocoons of which the wild silks of India are 
wound. ‘This is afar larger and finer moth 
than that which produces the Chinese 
tussor-silk. Its wings are ‘old gold’ in 
color, with two large transparent eyes on 
each, fringed with rose color. These, ac- 
cording to Hindoo superstition, are the 
finger-marks of the god Vishnu, and the 
Tussor moth is, therefore, sacred to that 
deity. 

But it is among the wild demon worship- 
ping Santhals that the Indian silk moth has 
its native home. In the boundless upland 
forests the trees on which it feeds are cov- 
ered with thousands of the cocoons, which 
are gathered by these wild tribes and sold 
to the silk-winders of the plains. Num- 
bers of these fine cocoons line the cases 
at the Zoo each with the living pupa inside. 
The cocoons are beautiful objects in them- 
selves, nearly the size of a walnut in the 
rind, and hanging by stalks firmly twisted 
to the supporting twigs, like rows of melons. 
Their color varies through all shades of 
silvery or purplish gray, streaked all over, 
like the egg of a yellow-hammer, with fine 
irregular dark purple lines. The silk 
threads of which they are woven are flat, 
like tape, not round, like the ordinary floss- 
silk of Europe; and itis to this flat and 
irregular form of the thread that the beauty 
of woven tussor-silk is mainly due. 

It may be doubted whether the cultiva- 
tion of the Tussor moth will spread to 
tothe West, like that of the common 
‘silkworm.’ But the time is not far dis- 
tant when this, and probably others of the 
fifty-nine species of silk-producing larve 
which were exhibited in the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, will become an addition- 
al source of wealth in the wide forest 
regions of our Indian Empire. In their 
scheme of color the butter flies are to the 
moths what the fabrics of Europe are to 
the webs of Cashmere or the carpets of 
Daghestan. 

A score of the lovely swallow-tailed but- 
ter-flies may now be seen fluttering in their 
eage. The bottom of their glass mansion is 
covered with short pieces of osier-stick 
each one of which is pierced up the centre 
with a tunnel, at the end of which lies the 


pupa of that instance of protective mimicry, | 


the hornet clear-wing. Another case is full 
of the scare pale variety of the swallow-tail, 
and a third of the American swallow-tail, 
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| what seems a shining dust of < 


The wings are of | 
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softness and reserve of coloring and an un-| 
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Pangled With 
apphires 
But perhaps the most beautifal of oy y 

au the 


ark | some five or six of which, at the time of the | butterfly broods is the eas 
| Cresphontes. 


a Swarm of Pan: 
The case is full of r ee 
3 ll Of thee 
lovely butterflies, black above, wi), )” 
m “S Dead 
delow, 


spots of pale yellow; yellow 
beaded lines of black. When 
the writer, some were flying from ¢j,, 
of the cage; some had alighted, o, e 
the act of alighting, and others. oy 4... 
at the bottom, were sipping the ;, 
ripe grapes. 

Among the butterfly cages 
which, since its inmates fips 
| way to the Zoo, has never failed t 
the utmost interest and curiosity 
| floor of the box, partly shelter 
green plants, are ten or a doz: 


} 4 
last seen 


with a red-gold centre on a lichte 

ting, edged by a round, 

rim. If watched attentively, ¢h 

presently move about on inv isil 

perhaps one suddeniv splits, put 

of wings, and flies. These acto, 

tles, which are at present u 

Ceylon. Above, they exactly 

embosed gold sleeve-button Lar 

yellow tale. Laid on their backs the ynip. 

side of a golden beetle appea ‘ 

with the same semi-transparent rim, 
Trapdoor spiders also flouris! 

| sect house, and have mae 

with most ingenious doors, i; 

of rotten wood with rugged 

bark. The doors are buite j 

shape, made to fit the surface of t 

which the spider lives, and are of ; 

from that of a walnut shell to a pea . 

door exactly fits the orifice, however irmg:. 

lar its shape, and is so cleverly covered wih 

yieces of wood and lichen woven into the 

Fabric that it exactly resembles the m 

rounding bark; and even a prying tit migh 

jomit to probe it with its bill. But & 

spiders are a long-lived race. ‘The butters) 

broods, like the rise of the May-ty,» 

| wait for no man’s leisure. ] 
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Srate or Onto, City or Ti 
Lucas Counry. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that hes 
| the senior partner of the firm of F. J.(» 
NEY & Co., doing business in the Cig 
| Toledo, County and State aforesaid, a 
|that said firm will pay the sum of (iM 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each anderen 
ease of Catarrh that cannot be cur 
| use of Hary’s Catarru Cure. 
Frank J. Cann 
Sworn to before me and subscribedis m 
presence, this 6th day of Dec., A. D.1% 
{ Sean A. W. GLEASON 
me ot Notary P: 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally # 
acts directly on the blood and mucous 
faces of the system. Send for testimonas 
free. F.J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 
[ZB Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


$25,000.00 
Ist Mortgage 7°< Cold boi 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN MALT COMPAM, 


Will be sold at par. Denominations $10, 
$500 and $1,000. Due in 1901. Thiese Donets 
fully secured by a ist mortgage on ALL the ™ 
and personal estate, machinery, property, "=" 
ete., of the company by a trust deed w & 
i and Trust Co. of Basta 
more than 3 times their par value and )3%* 
ing fund. These bonds are being 50 
purpose of putting in additionai macimer ™ 
supply the large demand for malt, whica™ 
times their present capacity. able 
Make drafts and certified checks pays" © 
the American Loan and Trust Co. Sendior® 
scriptive blank and printed matter to , 
I. ABRAHAMS, Fiscal Agent, 8 Exchangt * 


Call and see model of machin 
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Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees #- 
JULY 3—SIXTH WEEE. 


GOLDEN WEDDIN 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITS 
Special Features. 


- SAMPSON’ 


The Strongest Man upon Ear® 


SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY * 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
SAMPSON & J. W. KEL 
Together with 


wer 
All the Star Members of the Cone 
ding Company in a Gre" 
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SALE 


—~OF-— 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
“Bsuits, Pants, Blouses, Shirt 


ms Waists and Caps. 


MMER 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing. 


my To the Mothers of New England: This sale of the lots men- 
ay ioned below will be without reserve and with little regard to cost, 
; and most of them will never be duplicated. 





Long Pants Suits. Blouses. 


ge i: + 20 of our $12.00, $15.00 and $18.00 
nts Suits to close for 


8.25. 
— > fer 65c. 


Broken lots of our $1.25, $1.50 and §$2.00| 
French Flannel and Cheviot Blouses to| 


close at 





= 


UB PUNCH 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right Ingredients joined in the 
phe proportions, saves experimenting, and & nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen wh» offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. Call for and 
insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 








Microscopic Penmanship. 


The subject of microscopic workmanship | 
readily divide itself into two classes: pen- 
manship and mechanical construction. His- 
tory has handed down to us many examples 
of this form of caligraphic mania, of which 
the chief symptom is a desire to compress 
the greatest number of words into the small- 
est possible space. 

Pliny, the younger, declares (Op. VII. 21) 
that Cicero once saw the Iliad written so 
small that it could be enclosed in a walnut- 
shell. This affirmation was regarded as im- 
probable until the Seventeenth Century, 
when Huet, Bishop of Avranches, France, 





r irregy 

red with . ‘ v M obcnseem 

ino gmShort Pants Suets. 

the fur. j Y * r 2 

tit mighs so (more or less) All-Wool Gray Double Shirt Warsts. 

But th and Twist Cassimere Suits, that sold for 

— é&<00 and $6.00, to clean up stock, for All of our soc. “Star” and “ Mother's 
y .¥ 


Friend ” Shirt Waists to close at 


29c. 







$3.50. 





ancy Dress Suits. 


[wo and Three Piece Velvet, 
| Cassimere $10.00, $12.00 and 


Caps. 


$3.00 suits to be closed at 


$5.00. 


1: never be duplicated. 


Short Pants. 


\l-Wool Double and Twist Cassi- 
re Pants, that sold for $1.50, to close at 


8S5c. . 


p0co All-Wool Durable Cassimere Pants, 
sold for $1.25, now 


65c. approval or exchanged. 


Standard Standard 
Clothing Co. Clothing Co. 


RE A> Washington St. 395 Washington St. 


All of our soc. and 75c. Eton and Turban 
Caps to go at 


25c. 











All of our Children’s Fancy Caps, that sold 
for $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 to go for 


5Oc. 





= None of the above lots sent on 
PAN 
$100, $008 


p bonds art 








ad Manage ee eS ee which the whole of the first three books of 
nog r the Odyssey were written, the remaining 
=~ d space being filled with the transcript of a 
armed C a5 long debate which had taken place in the 
EER. | German Parliament a short time before. The 

PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, | whole card contained 33,000 words. 
| In the spring of 1882 a Hungarian Jew 
H AS RE M O V BK \D = Oo sent to a Vienna paper a grain of wheat on 
. . which he had written 309 words taken from 

. | Sissot’s book on Vienna. 

. 60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. Layard, in his History of Nineveh, men- 
RITES tions that the natural records of the Assyr-| 
*stern Mort gazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. |ian Empire were writen on bricks in 

CHARGES RE . ‘ , ; |characters so minute as to be searceld 
YN P RGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION legible without the aid of a microscopic, any 
. pe eer ee See = = | that, in fact, a variety of this instrument 
- A.L. WALKER & CO For Over Fifty Years | was found among the excarations. 
LY > Designers of ; , . Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been | 
OF pelt con me used by millions of mothers for their children 


KEL Ine Monumental Work ‘teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 





From Westerly Granite. 


49 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





side Wer 





all druggists throughont the world. Be sure anc 
ask for ‘Mrs. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 











allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best | 


. 2he. a botile. Sold by . . y 
| remedy for Diarrhea. 2%e. a bo ;| 0f ivory a ship with all her appurtenances | then ? 


an excellent Greek scholar, proved that it 
| could be accomplished. 
| The Gospel of St. John and the Acts of 
| the Apostles were written within the cir- 
| cumference of a farthing, in the Sixth Cen- 
| tury, by an Italian monk. 
Dr. Heylin, in his Life of King Charles, 

records that during the reign of Queen 
| Elizabeth ‘there was one who wrote the 
| Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Pater 
| Noster, the Queen’s name, and the prayer 
of our Lord within the compass of a penny, 
and gave Her Majesty a pair of spectacles 
| of such an artificial making that by the help 
| thereof she did plainly and distinctly dis- 
| cern every letter.’ 
| A somewhat similar feat was that ‘rare 
| 
| 


viece of work brought to pass by Peter 
Sales, an Englishman, who also exhibited 
before Her Majesty the entire Bible written 
|in a book, containing as many leaves as a 
| full-sized edition, but fitting into a walnut.’ 
In St. John’s College, Oxford, is preserved 
| a portrait of Charles I., in which the engrav- 
er’s lines, as they seem to be, are really mi- 
croscopic writing, the face alone containing 
all the book of Psalms with the Creeds, and 
several forms of prayers. 

The learned Porson is known to have in- 
dulged in this species of ‘curious idleness’ 
occasionally, and perhaps the Greek verses 
from the Medea of Euripides, with Johnson’s 
translation of the same, for Burney’s History 
of Music, were executed by him. Though 
consisting of 220 words, they are comprised 
in a circle half an inch in diameter, with a 
| small space in the centre left blank. 
| About forty years ago, a specimen of mi- 
| croscopic penmanship was exhibited in Amer- 
ica. It consisted of the following inscrip- 
tion, written upon glass in a circle much 
| smaller than the head of an ordinary pin 
| (1-625 part of an inch in diameter) : “ Lowell 
_and Seuter, Watchmakers, 64 Exchange St., 

Portland. Written by Fermat at Paris, 
1852.” 

At the Dusseldorf exhibition, a few years 
ago, a gentleman showed a postal card upon 
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horses, both so small that a bee could hide 
either of them with its wings. 

A still more wonderful work is that of 
Mark Scaliot, a London locksmith, who, in 

570, manufactured a lock consisting of 
eleven different pieces of steel, iron, and 
brass which, together with the key belong- 
ing to it, weighed only one grain. The 
same artist constructed a chain of gold con- 
taining forty-three links, which he fastened 
to the lock and key, and upon these being 
attached to the Hom 4 of a flea the insect was 
able to draw them with ease. 

Hadianus Junius saw at Mechlin, in Bra- 
bant, a cherry stone carved in the form of a 
basket, in which were fourteen pairs of dice, 
the spots on the latter being visible to the 
naked eye. A cherry stone carved by the 
Italian sculptor, Rossi, and containing a 
glory of sixty saints, was shown at Florence 
for many years. 

A still more marvelous curiosity was a set 
of 1,600 ivory dishes which were said to 
have been purchased by one Shad from the 
maker, Oswald Northingerns, and exhibited 
before Pope Paul VI. These dainty turn- 
ings, though perfect in every respect, were 
scarcely visible to the naka eye, and could 
be easily enclosed in a casket the size of a 
peppercorn. A Jesuit, Father, Ferrarius, 
made twenty-five wooden cannon capable of 
being packed away in the same space. 

In 1764, on the birthday of King George 
111., a watchmaker of London, named 
Arnold, presented himself before the King 
to exhibit a curious repeating watch of his 
manufacture. This watch was in diameter 
somewhat less than a silver two-pence, con- 
tained 120 distinct parts, and weighed al- 
together less than six pennyweights | 

Not very long ago a London newspaper 
announced that a jeweller of Turin had 
made a tugboat formed of a single pearl: 
The sail is of beaten gold studded with 
diamonds, and the binnacle light at the 
prow isa perfect ruby. An emerald serves 
as its rudder, and the stand on which it is 
mounted is a slab of whitest ivory. The 
entire weight of this marvelous specimen of 
the jeweler’s craft is less than half an ounce, 
but the maker values it at £1,000. 








Bass Point. 


The rainy weather of the past week has 
put a damper on the excursion travel to 
Bass Point, and very little business has been 
done during the day. The moonlight parties 
have been in better luck, as they have been 
favored with very fine evenings, and the 
various excursions have been very liberally 
patronized. The steamer Frederick DuBary 
arrived in Boston Friday and takes her place 
on the line today. With the two steamers 
now in commission, trips are made every 
ninety minutes from Lincoln’s Wharf, the 
last boat leaving Bass Point for Boston at 
9.30 p.m. The coming week will be a gala 
one at the Point. Howard’s Ladies’ Military 
Band, which begin their concerts to-day, will 
give a special concert Sunday as well as on 
the Fourth. The band has been largely aug- 
mented since last season, and now numbers 
twenty-five pieces. They will be assisted by 
Master Cassidy, the famous boy cornet solo- 
ist, who will appear every afternoon and 
evening. The Bass Point Casino, which is 
a new departure this season, presents a very 
pleasing variety show, and if the patronage 
which it received Saturday is any indication 
of the future business, it bids fair to be one 
of the most popular features of the place. 
The bowling alleys have been in great de- 
mand during the week, and many tries have 
been made for the standing prize offered by 
the management in the shape of a fish dinner 
for a string of two hundred or over. 


Gautier’s Memory. 


Some of the feats of memory which Sir 
George Trevelyan ascribes to Lord Macaulay, 
says the Westminster Gazette, have been ac- 
counted rather ‘tall,’ as the Americans say. 
But in Theophile Gautier, it seems, Macaulay 
might have teed his match. His thirst for 
reading, says Maxime du Camp, was insa- 
tiable, and he consumed grammars, prospec- 
tuses, cookery books and almanacs as greed- 
ily as works of science and imagination. 
Whatever he read he remembered ; and his 
friends, when in doubt on any point, used to 





denced by the works of Pliny anc 


say, “ We have only got to turn over the 
leaves of Theo.” 

On the evening of the day on which a new 
volume of Victor Hugo had been published, 
he was dining with some friends. In his 
clear voice, without inflection, a monochord, 
so to speak, his eyes gazing steadfastly, as 
though he were reading from afar a book 


So much for dainty penmanship. That) visible to himself alone, he recited the 158 
minute mechanical construction can also | verses of ‘Les Lions,’ not repeating himself 
|lay claim to considerable epee is evi-| once, never hesitating, and not mistaking a 
! Adrian, 
| who relate that Myrmicides constructed out | said to him, “ You have learned it by heart 


| single syllable. We were astonished, and 


9% 


To which he replied, “No; 1 read 


and a chariot with four wheels and four | it this morning while I was breakfasting.” 
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EVENTIDE. pe age so charming, so beautiful, | 
e 


ties ] 
BY CLARA THWAITES. 
The skies are crimson o’er the wold, 
Bring back the wanderers to the fold, 
From pastures wide. 


The calm of eve steals over all, 
While fitful breezes rise and fall, 
As if they sighed. 


Afar, the chime of tuneful bells 
Are uttering their soft farewells 
For eventide. 


Sweet babes are cradled into rest, 
Ere dies the crimson in the west, 
Calm, satisfied. 


Oh, tender is the gift of sleep, 
And silence and the shadows deep, 
At eventide! 
—[{Sunday Magazine. 


THE GREAT BLACK PEARL. 


ike t 


so uncouth, like the sodden rock | 
which it disdained. 
and feet had always seemed emi-| 
nently useful and comparatively | 
ornamental to him, yet at om] 
times he became uncomfortably | 
conscious of them. He now twitch- 
ed the former and shuffled the | 
latter, as he faltered : 
only wondering where you were.” | 
“Oh, I have been walking with | 
Frank Maxon. He is a good 
comrade, don’t you think ?” 
“Hum! Perhaps so, as a com- | 


first bloom of the arbutus; | 
‘while he was so rough, so coarse, | 


His hands | 


“ We were | 


rade.” } 
“T wouldn’t want him as a 
room — I a servant. | 


le is amusing and clever, and so 
fond of mamma.” 
“ Well, well, my child, it’s nat- 
ural, I suppose, that you should | 


Mr. Enoch Black, swollen with wealth | remember your old playmate. But 
and the pride of accumulation, invited a| keep him in his place. These | 
well-authenticated English correspondent| young sprigs are apt to be pre- 
of his house to spend Sunday with him at | sumptuous. 
his country seat at Ovington. The well-|to maintain, you know. What 


authenticated correspondent hesitated and | was that French motto you explained to me?) satin nest and sombrely glowed like the | his wife, for he was her se: 


Nob —nob” 


You have a position 





Watch Out. 


Il’ in grocery stores, in :ooking schools, or p, 

peddlers in your kitchen, any baking pow, 
is recommended or urged upon you in place 
the Royal, it is because such recommendation ; 
paid for. It is unsafe to substitute any baking 
powder in place of the old standby, the thoroughh 
tried Royal. The official reports show that ,j 
others are cheaper made powders of inferior strengi), 


and contain either lime, alum or sulphuric ag 


lor by a 


suggested other engagements, as if he had |moon behind a cloud. No setting marred | many years and it made him fe) hon 
not adroit! sought the bidding, and then “ Noblesse oblige ?” its perfection ; like afair Eastern Queen, its | She was well aware of this aversion but 
accepted, thus giving to courtesy the zest of} “Ah, that’s it. That means, I take it,| dusky nakedness was its splendor. Into able to break the habit from neryouspeg 
the compliment. And Mr. Black went | that the possession of stocks and debentures | Auckland’s little eyes came a responsive; “Nonsense!” he blurted, forcibly. jy 
down to his home Friday night, prepared to | and obligations of all sorts confer a nobil-| glitter which honor never kindled. The | consequently; “there aren't burglars 
stay there and get things in readiness for |ity. Now, we are rich, remember, very | sinews of his hands tightened. He had aj these days; and haven't | an electri als 
the distinguished arrival on the following | rich.” fortune in his very grasp. | at every window?” 
afternoon. “Rather, papa, that position imposes lofty| The windows were wide open, and from| “ Yes, father.” 

It is said that married people grow alike principles and noble actions,” ithe brow of the adjacent hill, over which} ‘“That’s a curious little key,” said ¥ 
with years. But this condition occurs, it} “ Well, that’s what I said, isn’t it? Now, | the curtain of night was descending, stretched | Auckland, by way of diversion, on Byay’ 


seems, when there has been constant attri- 
tion, as two stones will polish each other, or 
as pebbles become rounded in the brook. 
Now in their poorest days little Mrs. Black 
never dared refuse her burly husband, and 
prosperity had deadened her with the blud- 
geon of surprise. 

There are couples that become separated 
in the race for success, and while one reaches 
the goal and finds it a very every-day affair 
after all, the other remains hopelessly en- 
tangled amid doubts and fears. Such a pair 
ruled over the Black household like an active 
and passive verb ina single sentence. The 
master had achieved, and was well satisfied 
that he had merely attained his due; the 
mistress was spent, and was making her bed 
among the brambles. 

So when Enoch Black announced that his 
particular friend, Mr. Chauncey Auckland 
of England, an “out-and-out swell and a 
hummer, too,” would be down on the mor- 
row, and that they must all “dust pretty 
lively, for he knew what was what, and no 
mistake,” Mrs. Black faintly smiled — an ex- 
pression, by the way, as devoid of comfort as 
a martyr’s resignation. Her husband un- 
derstood this peculiarity through that intui- 
tion which is such an aid of marital infe- 
licity. He straighway grew angry and 
a an explosion in argument. Craving 
a subject of common interest for disagree- 
ment, he found one in the absence of his 
daughter. 

“ Where’s Emma?” he asked, fiercely. 

“T don’t know,” answered her mother, 
faintly still, but no longer smiling. 

“And haven’t I told you that you must 
watch over the child? Don’t you know that 
she is young and foolish, and that designing 
people know it, and know, too, that in the 
course of nature she must inherit all the 
Black wealth? Yah! and yet you let her 
wander through the fields like a farmer's 
daughter. I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
was walking with Frank Maxon this very 
moment.” : 

“T shouldn’t, either,” and the faint smile 
reappeared. 

“ Well, I won’t have it, that’s flat. I said 
so once, and that settles it for all time. Oh! 
I know what you would say in your molish 
wis He’s an old friend and industrious 
and talented and all the rest of the twaddle. 
Perhaps he is; but he can’t keep up with 
this procession, Mrs. B. He may in time 
become a country justice and take in six 
shillings’ worth of fees per day and preside 
at town meetings. 

“But my daughter! My dollars! Oh, 
no! It’s not a marriage we want, it’s an 
alliance, that’s the word ; and when you see 


my friend Auckland, you will see where we 


can get one. At least, you would, if you 


could see anything baron your nose. But 


no, I’ve talked and I’ve preached —” and 


so on, brr—brr—brr, while poor Mrs. 
Black closed her eyes as one will before the 
incessant din of a mill. There was a light 
step, a graceful Pen arm was thrown pro- 7 

the matron, and a clear, | questions. 
sweet voice cried: “ Why, what’s the mat- 


tectingly aroun 


ter, papa, are you talking about me?” 
The * 


in my friend Auckland, who comes to-mor-| miles of woodland. Was he not a fool to| return. “May 


look at it? Thanks ( 


row, you will find one who is your equal in | 
birth, culture and wealth. I know, therefore, 
that he will appeal to your — ur — higher 
nature in a way that no paltry ‘good com- 
rade’ could.” And Mr. Black, having 
grown purple in the face in the effort of 
preserving the continuity of unusual speech, 
coughed solemnly and waddled away. 

“ We know that I shall hate him, don’t we, 
mamma, dear?” said Emma. 

The Black family, with their distinguished 
guest, lingered over the fruit and coffee of 
an elaborate dinner the next evening. The | 
western sunlight streamed through thy | 
broad, low windows that opened on the gar- 
den and gave a ruddy glow to the weighte 
plate and a ruby sparkle to the cut-glass 
decanters. Enoch Black had broached his 
favorite topic of possession and his friend 
was meeting him more than half way. 

“Oh, yes,” said Auckland, “we have in 
our own family a parure of Golconda stones, 
handed down from that historic ancestor of 
mine, who in Elizabeth’s time circumnavi- 
ated the globe and burned the fleet of 


yield it back to two frail women and a pudgy foreign m 


old man? 


regaining. 


fragile!” 


is there ? 


struction. 
know it? 


But, no, violence was not hie 


forte. Languor had become a habit and 
ease a requisite. 
in the cold, wet brush, surrounded by all| ing the summer. 
manner of creeping things, and followed by 
days of pursuit! 
sired he should take, as he always had, but 
after his own fashion, which left no clue for | gossip, much as he feared; but soo» 
cident caused him to act with the oe 


: | 
A night of concealment | 


Oh no! What he de 





| 


He closed the box and returned 


it to his host. 


with unfeigned enthusiasm. 
pity that anything so priceless should be so | 


“Fragile!” repeated Enoch, turning pale 
at the thought. 
that? No one is going at it with a hammer, 
Why this may have been worn by 
the Queen of Sheba, for aught we know.” 

“Possibly it was,” retorted Auckland, | 
coolly. “ But that doesn’t affect the mysteri- | 
ous chance which always exists of its de- 
Pearls explode. Didn’t you 
Why, that is what I started to 


which was his characteristic. Hepes § 
“It’s unique, it’s superb,” he exclaimed, | lady-love one afternoon, and begar 
“ But what a/ tions at once, as follows: 
“ Don’t you love me ?” 
“Why, Frank, you know! do. Wha 
would | be here 
“And yet you are going to my d 
suppose on acwnt of hi 


“What do you mean by 


ce y 


which did not 


wealth.” 
« Frank, 


“Papa?” 


Englishman. 


you will no longer be the man thal 
and so I shall no longer love you.” 
“ But your own father told me» 


“Yes. He said that this was anal 


nanufacture, I presume?” 
“ Yes, Burmah.” 

This visit proved so pleasant that (hp 
Auckland repeated it several times 
His devotion to i 
became a subject of neighborly cong 
ail to reach the ears iF 
Maxon. At first he outwardly ignond4 


If you dodk 


ing 


in fact.” 








heirloom ever since. 


have a print 
about that date. 


Pearl,’ he could give 
He remembered its sale at Paris, not ten 
years before, and how all Europe had gos- : 
sipped about the enormous price which the | cool place, where there is a slight current of | talking about. I think } 
American parvenu had paid. 
too, where a ready market awaited it with- 
out the attendance of any embarrassing 


Spanish galleons off Trafalgar. You may} tell you about those rare specimens which | which your affection and his interest 
have come across the incident in your read-| once shared with the diamonds the honor of | desirable, and he asked me not to bes 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Black, who must have| was it my great-grandmother? No, my | you love doubted?” 
Be Ee upon it in a newspaper then. > 

t has been sacredly preserved as an ine, of course. 
Even in the days of 
Charles I., when our gold and silver ware | her eldest son, Chauncey, whose name 1| his weaknesses. This man has suit 
proclaimed our loyalty from the melting | also bear. She went to the secret crypt in| weaknesses, and for some reas 


pot, it was untouched. Even after the fine | the strong room to get the pearls, meet orna-| advantage of them.” 
and sequestration resulting from Prince 


Charlie’s rising, it was spared b 
And so, too, would the pearls 4 
but unfortunately——” 


“Pearls,” interrupted Mr. Black. “1) The pearls had burst, and £20,000 vanished | duty to shield you from annoyar 


think Ican match you there, or any one |jntoair. The noble dame gave one despair- | persecution.” 
else, for that matter. You must have heard of 


the great Black Pearl, so called, not only on 
account of its hue, but because it has been in | to hide a natural emotion. 


our family for many hundreds of years, “You don’t tell me!” ejaculated Mr.| name was mentioned. Perhaps he w 
y ) 


since the day of—of—Richard the Conqueror, | Black, sidling uneasily in his chair. “Ex-| right. He was plausible and gentlens 


“Oh ! long before that, papa. Queen Guin- 
evere wore it, you know,” said Emma, 
laughingly. 

“Very likely, my dear, very likely. 1| méekly. 
catalogue describing it of 
My ancestor, who came | and the epithet, but made no reply. 
over in the Mayflower, brought this pearl 
with, him, and without any primogeniture | ing courteously to the affrighted matron.| When to their trysting-place cam 
law it has been handed down from father | « The disintegration is sudden but noiseless. | in a whirl of excitement. 
to son ever since. Emma, just step to the | Science has thus far failed to explain its 


library and fetch it, there's a good girl.| cause, although a good guess is some subtle| tune! Poor papa is fair!) besid 
Here’s the key.” 


Now, Mr. Chauncey Auckland, for an 
Englishman, was very knowing. m 
information regarding ‘the great Black | ful of Richard the Conqueror and the N ay-| than a half hour since we found it 
ints to its owner.| flower. “Is there not ing one can do to 


But he was prepared to swallow place. Let me see. There’s the orpein | “What pearl?” 
all the Crusaders and Knights of the Round desk by the window in the library. The 

Table with the excellent dinner, in order to tr : 
re was a hidden flaw in Mr. Black's get a glimpse of its glory and a hint of its 
panoply of conceit, which the candid glance | h 

of his daughter’s eyes could always pierce. 
Somehow when she looked at him eSfelt 
unworthy of his parentage; she was so 


rnd my child, just put the pearl in there and } ar 
iding-place. . bring me Pe Be 3a ee listen, stupid. That famous — a 
Emma returned with the shagreen case,| « But, father,” again ventured poor little | father has been so proud, is 
which her father opened and handed proudly | Mrs, Black, “burglars.” | stroyed, a little heap of dust 


to his guest. The great gem lay ina white 


being heirlooms in our family. Let me see,| plot. Can you wonder that the ms 





“No, dear. Yet you might have « 
| Poor papa! Despite his wonderful eam 
“It was the eve of the majority ball of | tive abilities he is as simple asa tad 


great-great-grandmother, the Lady Cather- 


ments for such a function. She opened the “I believe he is an impostor, and I 
distress. | paken casket, and, behold! there, where the | make it my business to prove him one 
ave been,| milky necklace should lie, was a little gray,| “Why do you still doubt‘ ud 
feathery ash and the golden wire and links.| “Because I believe it is my "2 


ing shriek and expired. ” Frank Maxon found many suspic 
Here Mr. Auckland sipped his wine, as if| inquiry. His city friends amiled 
shrugged their shoulders when Auck 


nylode! Why should they? They ain’t| but—well, after all it was none he 
oaded.” . affairs. Frank Maxon persisted, 

“I hope they don’t make a noise or do| patience was rewarded. He — 
any damage, father,” said little Mrs. Black, | Auckland had no connection Wit" 
lish house which he claimed - 
Mr. Black looked his disgust at the idea| He learned that he bad — 
through this representation. UN". 
“No, madam,” said Mr. Auckland, turn-| laid his plans. He was ready © § 





“Qh, Frank,” she cried, “such 7 
: os het 
disease. ™ “Oh, he has discovered, has he 
“TI didn’t bargain to buy an papers just about to inform him. — .) il 

In exact | disease,” said Enoch, ruefully, quite forget- “Why, how could you know: | 


‘ ae 

“Didn't I promise you that Iw 
prevent such a mete AG se his imposture? ’% know wh 
“I would suggest that it be kept in some| “Frank, dear, I don't kn 5 shane 
, Whe 


at re 





He knew, | of air.” I’m so anxious to tell you: " 
“ Then the inner compartment of my orna- and ‘his imposture,’ w a 
mental fire-proof, etagére safe is hardly the | mean, to do with our peat! 
“Why, the great black pea" 
“Why, has he stolen it?” 
“Qh, dear! There you go Ee 


| 
sides are mere lattice work. Here, Emma, 




















Mr. Black hated to be called ‘father’ by | «Why, who smashed it‘ 




















BOSTON 
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py 1, 1893 
“No one ; it exploded ! Don’t interrupt 
Mou, see, papa had promised to 
mbit it at the loan exhibition. So this 
Oe he took the case from the desk and 
"ad itt And there im place of that 
openes gleaming, a8 I tell you, was a little 
wre? } dust, of feathery ash! Ah, if it 
eT aad been stolen, we might recover it.” 
by af eeems to me that I have read of such 
7 yut its bapeenng is so rare as 
he almost impossible. ou say your 
» .*- took the pearl from the desk ? “Didn't 
be keep such a valuable article in his safe ? 
«He used to until Mr. Auckland warned 
Qh, it’s such a coincidence! The 































5 gsualty, I 


tn hi 


N ig cory same catastrophe happened to an 

. loom in his family over a hundred years 

kine a That poor lady Catherine! Her fate 
S was so tragic | 


«My dear, | don’t believe in coincidences. 
d ryey are an excuse for a lack of reasoning. 
I The only heirlooms this Auckland ever had 

in his precious family are a noose and a pair 
shandeuffs. If he predicted such a prob- 
ovey ag this, it was because he was pre- 
aned to make it a certainty. I have only 
‘et obtained proofs of his rascality.” 
Then he is the ‘he’ whose ‘ imposture ’ 
vou would expose eae 

oan Yes, dear. Don’t you remember?” 

ld He hasn't troubled me lately, and I’ve 
1, but ws wen so happy that I had forgotten.” 


snes “Let me think. 





mother, the Lady Catherine. Good-night, 
sir. I am most pleased to have met you.” 
—[ New York hi 


umes. 








The Voodoo Superstition. 


Voodooism still has its victims among the 
i p=] 

better class of people in New Orleans. The 
widow of a Confederate officer, who fell at 
Manassas, wrote, a few days, ago the 
following note, which explains itself, to a 
relative, believing that she was under a fatal 
spell: “I write to inform you that I believe 
[have been poisoned. A voodoo negress 
has assaulted and beaten me, and has thrown 
in my face a powder which has swollen my 
face to an enormous extent.” ‘ 

A gentleman, to whom the communication 
was shown, saw at once that the writer 
was a victim of imposture. It appeared 
that she stood in abject terror of the negress, 
who was famous in the neighborhood as a 
priestess of voodoo magic. The two women 
had a misunderstanding about a money 
matter, and the negress savagely assaulted 
the other, and finished by rubbing a white 
Here a in her face. The ingredients were 

armless enough, but the white woman, 
thoroughly believing in the potency of 
voodooism, could not rid herself of the 
impression that she was going to die. 





This great black pearl 


Hasten, Emma, to the house and bring me 














ric al ene of that dust. 
7 «{ will, oh, I will! You think it isn’t 
iestroved — that he may have stolen it?” 
i¥ lam sure — ” 
Emad «Qh, joy! Papa would do anything for 
anks, | ys. And itis to be mine some day — you 
know when. Wait, wait, I'll be back in- 
gantly! ” 
at Chas it was late the following evening that Mr. 
times 4 hauncey Auckland entered his hotel and 
to Em auntered to the desk. 
comme “You sail tomorrow, sir?” said the 
sof F derk, as he handed him his key. ‘ Well, 
rhored wod-by; a pleasant voyage to you.” 
D0 al Despite his habitual languor, Mr. Auck- 
he ener and started, as he opened the door of his 
je mes mm, for the gas was burning brightly, the 









arirobes and trunks were in a state of 
eafusion, and lolling in the easy-chair 
axking was Frank Maxon. 

“What are you doing 
Auckland, fiercely. 

Maxon raised his hat from the centre 
tbl. Underneath lay a revolver, which 
he leisurely pointed at the Englishman. 
*Sidown,” he said, and the man sul- 
lenlr obeyed. He sat for a moment in 
lence until he had recovered his self- 
cuatro, and then again asked, but more 


afably, “What are you doing here?” 


“Ihave been looking for Mr. Black’s 
pearl, but I haven’t found it. Doubtless you 
indly assist me.” 

“What preposterous nonsense! Why, 
tetold me this very morning that it had 
ttploded.” 

“Panion me. That was aslight mistake. 
The pearl is all right. It’s only your 
Tidiculous story and your career of chican- 
try that have exploded.” 

“You can’t bully me, sir. 





here?” asked 























































I shall ring 








and the bell and have you kicked out.” 
m one “You will admit, as a man of acuteness, 
tat Tcan prevent you if I choose. Well, 
right # fo ahead. A detective with a warrant is 
oyance awaiting such a summons.” 









*You haven't the proof for a warrant.” 
For the theft of the pearl? Well, 
1 snot. The time has been so short. 









uspicioas 
smiled 
Auckl 
he ¥# ' 









rh aa of the dust in the shagreen box, 
nit: 
















yentiens ‘turns out to be ground glass, and 
SS ey v - e 

one of “a false keys and black beards, which I 
ed, an8 y'ound in your drawer. After awhile I 
learned 4 make a case, I think. And there will 
“hg bienty ~f * 

ith the ti ” of opportunity, for the warrant of 
o rep i. | Spoke is for ‘obtaining money on 
ined 5 pretenses,’ and a score of such charges 
Warit ill succeed it.” 


ly 8 


oh and turned about in his chair 
came 


his accuser with the tranquil, 
a 7 of a successful business man. 

mu re i i 
’ ave me on the hip,” he said. 


a 
“UW, wh amic 
make?” at amicable arrangement can we 


“I ree that pearl.” 
c Fvssy an important engagement in 
Ten and I'm booked to sail to-morrow. 
return the gem wi 
Old M 
1s ery « iti 
what f “ a to ridicule 
pose his credulity 
pos ‘ulity unless ne ~ 
You would be petaler 
Riass cace 
Imesh, Well] for jerked beef, he’s very 
ith a suiile t m4? it is,” and Auckland, 
. » took the shagre 7aS€ 
Pocket and > th ing 
PONtents, 
“Tt will 
fax 








sured 














































on opened t} 
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Your good 

© Ultoward f: 
" ate > 

‘cof my great-great-grand- 





prove the talisman of our happiness. | 


wave the evidence of your conversation, | 


ll you molest me?” | 
r. Black is fond of you and | ; + 
I would not|ers required, and Col. Gilder 


Ihe negress threatened to exercise the 
full power of the ‘art’ upon her if she 
|complained to the police. Her friends 
; saved her the trouble, however, and the 
negress was arrested, Judge De Labretonne, 
before whom she was brought, saying that 
he would make short work of all those who 
| fattened on the superstition of voodooism. 


| 
| 


Fixing the North Magnetic Pole. 








Among the Arctic enterprises that four 
| nations will send forth this summer, says the 
| New York Sun, there is only one which has 
|a purely scientific purpose, This is a party 
of trained observers whom Col. W. H. Gil- 
| der will take to determine the present local- 
lity of the north magnetic pole. No other 
| polar enterprise gives equal promise of 
yielding important scientific and practical 
| results. Any researches that will make the 
|compass a more trust-worthy guide for the 
|mariner and surveyor must be worth what 
they will cost. 

The magnetic needle does not point to the 
geographical pole, but to a place which is at 
least 1,200 miles south of it, and, in respect 
of New York, far west of the North Pole; 
nor does it point steadily in the same direc- 
tion, for it is subject to daily variations, and 
also, at present, to avery slow and decreas- 
ing variation toward the west. This con- 
stant variation long ago gave rise to the 
theory that the magnetic poles of the earth 
move along a path of greater or less extent. 
When Schwatka and Gilder were in King 
William Land, in 1879, their magnetic ob- 
servations seemed to show that the north 
magnetic pole had moved more than two 
degrees of longitude west of its position, as 
approximately fixed by James Ross in 1831. 

he questions that Col. Gilder’s party 
are to study are of the highest scientific 
interest, and three years will be required to 
complete the undertaking. The party are 
expected not only to fix the present place 
| of the north magnetic pole, but also to set 
at rest the question, still in dispute among 
| scientific men, whether the position of the 
| earth’s magnetic poles is fixed or variable; 
and if the north magnetic pole is found to 
move the long period over which the obser- 
vations are to extend will enable the party 
to determine the direction and rate of 
motion. Ina word, a magnetic survey of 
the area containing the north magnetic pole 
is to be made; and there can be no doubt 
that the practical result will be to increase 
our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism and 





JVOMMON WEALTH. 


Fashions in Bric-a-Brac. 
Whatever the depression in trade, says 
the London Spectator, there is always some- 
thing useless which the rich will buy at fancy 
pay A few years ago, it was odd china, 
rd Dudley, for example, giving thousands 
of pounds for a china ship which a house- 
maid might break; recently, it was French 
furniture which had been used by some per- 
son of eminence ; and to-day it seems to be 
rock-crystal and other inferior precious 
stones. 

A vase of that substance, which is not 
specially beautiful, with enamelled gold 
mounting, was sold on Wednesday at the 
Spitzer sale in Paris for £2,940, and a jas- 
per cup, with similar mounting, for £1,892, 
A ‘smoky’ rock-crystal ewer went for £630, 
and a rock-crystal goblet for £227. Things 
in rock-crystal have the merit of durability, 
but the material limits rather than develops 
the artist’s skill. 

The constant deposit of millionaires in so- 
ciety tends, of course, to increase the de- 
mand for all things which cannot be repro- 
duced ; but one wonders how great the re- 
duction in price would be if any general mis- 
fortune fell on Europe —a great war, for 
instance, or a great upheaval from below. 
We claimed durability, by the way, for the 
translucent stones, but it was a hasty claim. 








Nine-tenths of the work in them, which must 
have accumulated in the old civilizations, 
has irretrievably perished ; and, indeed, the 
learned have never ascertained the fate of 
thr Roman emeralds and rubies. 


A popular trip with professional and 
business men who cannot afford to take 
much time away from their business is to go 
to Halifax, on either the steamer Olivette 
or Halifax of the Canada Atlantic and 
Plant Line. They can leave Boston Satur- 
day at noon and be back in their place of 
business in the afternoon of the following 
Wednesday, having enjoyed an ocean trip 
of 800 miles, with ar ene night at sea 
each way, and travelled with all the comfort 
which the modern-built steamship offers. 
Every detail of the management of these 
two steamers is the same as that which 
characterizes the conduct of all the Plant 
System undertakings. The officers are 
attentive, courteous, and obliging; the 
tables furnished with everything that the 
market affords, and every comfort pro- 
vided that can be found in a first-class hotel 
on shore. 


Men’s Monuments. 


It is undoubtedly true that a man’s life is 
the best monument that he can leave behind 
him ; but, at the same time, very few people 
who have any regard for the memory of 
their departed friends, are willing to let 
this monument stand alone. All prefer to 
have, in addition to this monument of good 
works, a monument of granite that shall 
mark the final resting-place. When one 
goes into a country churchyard, and sees, 
as he freguently may, the grotesque memo- 
rial there erected to commemorate those 
who are gone, he feels all the more im- 
pressed with the fact that memorial work 
should always be the work of an artist who 
understands his profession ; for an amusing 
monument, or one in bad taste, is infinitely 
worse than none. A. L. Walker & Co., the 
designers and dealers in fine monumental 
work, at 149 Portland St., Boston, are 
artists in this line of work. None better is 
done anywhere in New England. 


JOHNSUN'S 

















of the laws that govern the movements of 
the magnetic needle. 

More than 60 years have elapsed since 
the position of the north magnetic pole was 
approximately fixed. Scientific men are 
agreed that, in the light of our present 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetism, and 
with our vastly improved instruments, most 
important results must follow the taking up 
again of the researches begun over half a 
century ago. 
vey is to supply the instruments and observ- 





|indorsed by our leading authorities and 


st keep papa-in-law under | Societies as specially qualified, by his exten-| 
sive experience and success in the Arctic | 


regions, to command the expedition. 
The party will go north by a Hudson ba 


displayed its shimmering | Whaler, will land in Repulse bay, and will 


| then reach their field of work over ground 


be an heirloom,” he continued, as already traversed by their leader. The} 
1€ door, “so I fully under- | COSt 0 transportation and maintenance for 
rest. And I sincerely trust | three years will be about $25,000, and this | 
‘ wife may be preserved from | Sum is to be raised by the voluntary sub-| notice. 


scriptions of scientific societies and citizens. 


Our coast and geodetic sur-| 


has been | 
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Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


Think Of It. Yesrs and'scil cada. “Gone 
ration 


after have used and blessed it. 
| very Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel, 


Every Sufferer Sciatic ——_ 

ae a aheen, Coclaen Warns, Diarricen Lashousen, 
| Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 

will find in this old peed Oo ge ~ A 
| Every Mother ‘asoayne Usaantin tee 
| y house for Croup, Colds, 
| sore Tonsillitis, Cette, Com, Bruises, Cramps 


Pains to occur 
| De may cost a life. 
Ex 


Pomplaints irene paid. 1.8 Jonhson & Co. Boston. Mans. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


Avery attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide a, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carries room and3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2-story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pinzza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with \ oung 
rae trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astporr, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee!can be gath- 
ered for reaming, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x4s. sheds, etc.,allin good repatr. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soil, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, |1 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
lante, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 
ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 
fouse, 10 high rooma, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
— b> as Price $4,500, 3, cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Or gon 
property. 

Dover, N. If. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in ee wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henpery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 
A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
,000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 80 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on @ bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built by the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and henpery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1% 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. R., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 190m6 and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen_ fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
iarge old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. l’rice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1}¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

-~ Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
sworage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for Fy) , $200 down, a sligtt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see phow.) 13 roums and bath, hot 
and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere:| 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $3 000, 
x cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 
Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atorv 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
painted, both in good condition, garden of 
: with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3, cash. 
Malden. 


xchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 

nearly new house, 6 roons, 4,150 feet of 
fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Faim. 

h soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
ait for home Tmee, windmill supplies 
water tO buildings, house 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 36x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington Bt. 

Malden. 
Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
















exchange for a smal! farm. 


$6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, ° 
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‘Sanitary Underwear 


_BOSTON 


DR. JARGER-S 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOT'S DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 








Of course they ride 


Columbias. 





~ "They know. biey cles —folks who 
know bicycles buy Columbias. 











TRADE MARK. 





Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. | 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. | 


HORSE AMBULANCE | 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 
50c. 


hoeing forge at regular rates. Calle made night 
ind day, Televhone, 99: Tremont. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER ENTRANCES TO 


Chauncy Hall School. 


These would better be made now, if practica- 
ble, while the past year’s studies are fresh in 
mind, The schoolhouse (Copley Square) is now 
open dally, 930tol. Sixty-fifth annual catalogue 
on application. 


Sermons for the Winter. - 


By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D! D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address on receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound volumes ¢1.50. 


No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
“ 8 LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
“ 4. THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
« 6. pw GLORIFY GoD. 
“ 6. WHITTIER, CURTIS Lames EL LOW. 
“ 7. “*TIS FIFTY YKARS SINCE. 
“« 8 PERSONAL RELIGION. 
*‘ 9 MODERN IDOLATRY 
** 10. pe a HIM FOREVER. 


. TR 

“12. HOW PO USE THE BIBLE. 
“138. LIGHY OF THE WORLD. 

“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

“15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

“96. LAW OF LOVK. 

“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 

“18. FAILURE AND STREAGTH. 
“19. PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER. 
“20. MANHOOD. 
“21 THE WILL OF Gob. 
«23. SUMMER SERVICE. | 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
% Hamilton Place, Boston, 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JUNE. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Last Execution by Electricity.... ....John Tunis 
A Cry and » Propecy.........-.eeeeees! A. S. Wilise 
Massachusetts Indian Association. 
Tbe Free Public Library... Frederick M. C: unden 
The Girls’ Industrial School. 
The Dixte’s Work...... ... 
Clark University. 

Elmira Reformatory. 

The Organization of Women..F milie A. Holyoake 
Consumption in New England Clima 


Attending 
Surgeons, 


Dr. Fdward ©, Beckett, 
Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 

















+ee+.-Alice M. Bacon 


.P. Roberts | 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and | 
Intellizence. | 


For sale at news-stanids. soe subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents 


J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 


























LETTERS of CREDIT 


Avalilable in all Parts of the World, also 


KIDDER, 











3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


COMMON WEALTI Ls 


For Travellers Use, 


Mercantile Credits, issued by 





& CO. 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 


PEABODY, | 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 




















JULY 1 - 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & ¢) 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTU RAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


Ruilding Plans and Specifications 
Our Charges Are Reasonable, 
CALL AND SEE Us, 








AIR MATTRESs, 

















London, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. publi 
Ch | | [ f | It you want health and com{ fort, sleep on the 
r ql 6. AIR MATTRESS. Absolu ure = 
FL A. C S olce IWS nell § Of my per ect bed made. In ™ raed os te 4. co 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOr ITAN 
InfLeading and Correct{Styles.| A MELODIES AIK GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE J. 
GRAND OPER BIBLI me 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO ron L A: = 
| ee . "% VIOLIN AND PIANO Devoted to Biblical, Class! Orienta their d 
POLO ry . § 
ms upset oye “ness set an Organiof the wand 
' ne Americ: of the Egypt and Palos: 
(Opposite the Common.) FLUTE AND PIANO Exploration Funds. nual 
- . rs, MANDOLIN AND PIANO This publication, now in its sixth year, is ms Sul 
\ EW EN (; LAN ) M | | AL by over 3000 persons each month, and 4s the opis 
A NEW AND &N- RE > - blication in this country devoted to Rey: 
PREPARED BY pu to Egyptology 
be o asin, coL.- SEP. WINNER. | and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dolly: a rT 
. year. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, An «xc ptional collection of gems from ILLUSTRATED EDITION, TC 
POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. Standa:d Operas. The melodies are not Folio, on heavy book paper, with from { ryt if stan 
iM ult to play, and the pleno accompaai- fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted » should 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1692....923,026.000.61 | (1M Wit To play, And the f vamp tirely to Egyptian History and Archaology. Dx pablic 
LIA BILITIES,....0..e0eeee: se eee Fan ed merts are tas‘e“ul and easy. The follow- | pavis and Cobern’s ‘History ot Egypt ts th 4 
52,555, ~~ | ing Operas are represented: Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenc 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are e June, 1892, ber, and will be complete» = 
Pues atthe old life rate premium. Aida, Anna Holena, L’Africaine, Belt- dan M an. Six Dx a ne © ae aoe 
Annusi Cash distributions are paid upon all sario, Bohemian Girl, Civalleria Rusti- <4 Farts. oni “ye 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the cana, Carmen, kroani, F tile du Regiment, BIBLIA PUBLISHING (0, 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to | Freischutz, Fuust, Fra Diavolo, Gi conda, Meriden, ( . 
which the insured ia entitled by the Massachusetts | Don Giovanni, Les Huguenots, L’ Amico eriden, Cona, (Co 
Statute } Fritz, Lucia di | ammermoor, Lohengrin, 
Pamphlets rates ani values jfor any age sent | l.ucrezia Rorgia, The Masked Ball,Martha, Morphine ii sa abit Cured in note 
yplication to the Company's ('flice. | Mignon, Marita », Norma, Orphee, Obe- to 20 days. No pay till cand 
pan, : ate — l’reciosa, Kigoletto, Sataneila, Son- DR,.J.ST _PHENS., Leb 4n0n.Ohmy tion 
BENJ. F. ST EVENS, President. unsebele a, T aviata, T ves atore, ene ——_—__—_——— 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr hauser, the a alismah, William Tell. | $1, 000 IN PRIZES, 
. F. uL," Secretary. | 
- Be TURNER, Asst, Sec. | To every lover of the Opera ‘Grand | . 
ee ‘ Opera Melodies’ appeals strongly. This WHO WILL WIN ONE! — 
| compilation should be on your piano for) § ) 
COLD AND «| | the nc xt six months. To master its con- (; \ Cales 
tents is to know the ins and outs of the ‘ Com 
d Ope . 4 meme Comr 
We would all yo your ur attention to r= Grand Opera PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! ap 
® ss Fiano and Violin (both parts in . 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- one book) . $1.25 The most fascinating game invented. Bveryow a 
; | Flute and Piano (both parts in goes wild over it. 
ment. All kinjs of Hollow Ware, such | | _ one book) $1.25 500 48a 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters | , Mandolin and Piano (both parts GRAND PRIZE $ ' One 
; i | PRICES | in one book) $1.25 82 Other Prizes. R 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives | eS" : violin Solos (no accompani-__ | adel ce soon wenn ciel Call 
| ments) 75 SEND NTS be 
Forks and Sporns, etc., »romptly | | woteestes hottie ee NY lo 
attended to. | oot Selos (no accon, — ;| THE KARNAC COMPA Her 
PLETON & BASSETT | Complete, Piano and other see pe BEDFORD ST., ROOM 407, An I 
AP. - | | struments (two books) si.50 | — Liter 
I 
GSuccessors to G., v-  prown & Co., | Sent, postpard, to any address on receipt cf price. \ 
804 WASHINGTON ST. 1 i. _ seis 
New 
| Agowe for Denker Bros. anu Fischer and Shon- Tew 
3 | ingar Pianos and Wilcox & and White Automatic : 
NO @ URE NO PAY Ureans. Vianos exchanged or sold on instal Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choice, 0 
manlicTOCHue NO NG | ments. For Musical tnstruments, Strings, etc., 4 Nocir 
“UU OTAALAIE NA | send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. Old Crow. Old Hermitage, Mag 
bon), Cha 
S/ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, | Oo Bee Pemnee ere an toe goes AD 
_ Old Hunter (Bait more rye), ine The 
F 453-403 Washington St., Boston, | Lanahan & Son, XXXX, ! 
. c. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N Y. | Imperial Crown, Springvale, The 
OaARD inaec harming zg ohl- fashioned house in 2 ui Hall, = 
JOHN CONLON & CO DB snear subarh of Boston; there is a suite of | _ Mercantile Club, Fane ui) 
three rooms and iarge parlor to be let wit ard; ite brands in woo 
de eae are ate en revive ye and @ | GA TLAES 6 oes pars chasers. Al 
arge plagza, easily necessible frum the city; this | Aci 
198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. are ta ~— 40 eee — a quiet family’ — 0 : 
7 pa wish to aveid the cares o ousekeeping and | h L. St ' 
SPECIALTIES s secure the privacy and comforts of a home with hes n evenson ! Al 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., in 
Boston Commonwealth. 2 and 4 Fancuil Hall Square. B 
aa ing 
| B 
GENUINE ; 
R TRUSSES, Baj 
BLACKBERRY B . Perfect OBESITY BELTS | for the Briar a 
eee Fi ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 4 The correct . ° . of) 
“ : - K MOST SATISFAC- and Meerschaum. tre 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. itling | TORY IN USE. ; 
——— DR. PHEI OBACCONIST me 
Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and | eo T in -PS, GOULSTON, T Nn ST4 G 
8 remont Sc., Under Boston Museum. 273 WASHINGTO: : 
List. ue 
nd for Price s il re 








THE CRAWE 


ORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 


S—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 
a= G11 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


a@ Under the United States Hotel. 


Gi k 


A CraWlo . 


. world bs 

-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. Is the only place in the wo ui 

at nearer its cost to | “7?7°°*"""™ “47 "" Previe Depot yp a 3 
Se 182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden, where you can buy a pair 0 8o 





45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 








genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. u 





